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THE  TITHE-PAYER. 

*<  wm  a  MB  rob  Oodr-MaterM  UL  ft. 

“  WsLL,  Elford,  yoa  are  uIT  early  to-day  to 
die  paraonaffe:  you  always  seem  as  if  you 
took  a  delight  in  paying  your  tithe.” 

“  1  must  confess,  Avery,  I  have  very  neat 
pleasure  in  doing  so ;  and  besides  that,  f  like 
when  I  owe,  or  have  promised,  money,  to  take 
the  very  Hrst  opportunity  of  {laying  it;  for 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  events,  we  may  never 
live  to  uay  it,  if  we  keep  putting  it  off  from 
day  to  aay ;  and  then,  anin,  deferring  to  pay, 
when  money  is  really  due,  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  ^reat  inconvenience  to  those  to  whom 
we  owe  it,  who  are  not  able  perhaps  to  pay 
those  who  work  for  them  ;  ana  so  it  happens 
very  often  that  the  poor  suffer  through  this 
want  of  thought  and  consideration  in  those 
above  them.” 

“  There  you  are  right,”  said  Avery  ;  “  and 
I  pay  my  tithe  and  all  my  other  dues  to  the 
very  day — for  1  consider  it  my  bounden  duty  ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  half  the  satisfaction  in  pay¬ 
ing  roy  tithe  that  1  do  in  {laying  my  baker’s 
bill.” 

“  Well,”  said  Elford,  “  if  you  will  listen  to 
me,  as  we  ride  along, — for  I  daresay  you  are 
going  the  same  way, — I  will  tell  you  why  I 
have  such  pleasure  in  paying  my  tithe;  though 
you  will  {}erha{)s  think  that  1  sjieak  rather  too 
much  about  myself.” 

Avery  agreed  to  give  up  a  visit  which  he 
was  going  to  make  previous  to  the  meeting  at 
the  parsonage,  and  promised  to  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  his  neighbour. 

“  You  must  know,”  said  Elford,  “  that  I 
was  always  what  people  call  a  particular  sort 
of  man  in  money-matters ;  not  {lerhaps  from 
any  high  principle,  but  because  1  did  not  think 
that  any  man  ought  to  lose  what  was  right¬ 
fully  his.  When  1  first  took  a  farm,  I  thought 
much  as  you  seem  to  do  about  tithes.  1 
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knew  tim  were  to  be  |Mud  to  the  |ianon,  and 
felt  that  he  had  aa  much  right  to  tliem  ae  the 
landlord  to  hie  rent,  or  any  body  elee  to  what 
it  hit  due ;  to  I  went  on  paying  tliem  regu¬ 
larly  year  alter  year. 

”  Circumttanoea,  however,  occurred  in  the 
pariah  which  led  to  a  freah  survey }  and  I 
found  out  that  my  compotition,  which  Itad 
been  made  several  years  hack,  when  my  pte- 
deceator  held  the  »rm,  had  been  made  on  a 
amaller  quantity  of  land  than  I  really  had, 
and  that  I  was  paying  lets,  by  two  or  three 
{wunda,  than  I  ought  to  pay. 

”  Now  altliough  my  rector  coold  not  legally 
come  u{)on  me  for  any  thing  that  was  {laat,  yet 
I  thought  to  myself  that  he  had  Imn  de¬ 
frauded,  unintentionally,  by  me  for  ten  or 
twelve  years;  to  I  determined  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  for  the  time  during  which  I  had 
held  the  farm.  I  did  not  feel  this  quite  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  I  thought  it  would  look  well,  and 
that  I  should  keep  up  and  strengthen  my  cha¬ 
racter  for  honesty  and  integrity,  on  which  1 
greatly  prided  myself.  I  must  say,  however, 
1  felt  like  you,  that  1  would  rather  it  had  been 
my  baker’s  bill,  or  somebody  else’s  bill,  for 
which  I  had  already  received  an  equivalent. 

“  When  the  next  tithe-day  came  round,  1 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  rector,  and 
paid  ail  deficiencies.  Of  course  Mr.  Carter 
said  something,  but  not  much.  This  rather 
nettled  me ;  for  1  expected  to  get  great  prai.<<c, 
and,  besides,  had  a  lurking  sort  offeeling  that 
he  could  not  think  of  taking  the  money,  and 
so  I  should  get  both  praise  and  money  too.” 

“  Now,  Elford,”  said  Avery,  “  I  do  call  that 
shabby ;  but  that’s  just  the  way — one  never 
gets  any  good  by  doing  right :  indeed,  I  think 
you  diet  a  great  deal  more  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for.” 

“  Do  not  saj',  Avery,  that  we  get  no  good 
by  doing  right;  for  in  that  you  contradict 
Scripture,  which  says,  ‘  Take  need  unto  the 
thing  that  is  right ;  for  that  shall  bring  a  man 
(leace  at  the  last:’  if  not  at  once,  yet  ‘at  last,* 
you  sec.  I  thought  then  as  you  do  now ;  but 
r  have  since  often  looked  back  upon  my  mo¬ 
tives  and  conduct,  and  been  heartily  ashamed 
of  them ;  for  I  was  then  acting  in  the  sight  of 
men,  and  not  in  God’s  sight. 

”  But  do  not  suppose  that  nothing  more 
was  said  on  the  subject  of  what  I  had  done  ; 
for  after  dinner  Mr.  Carter,  in  the  course  of 
his  usual  speech,  mentioned  my  conscientious 
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and  hieh-principled  dealing,  and  lauded  me 
up  to  the  SKiefi.  You  may  1m  sure  I  felt  ^uite 
pleased  and  puffed  up,  and  thought  him  a 
proper  sort  of  gentleman ;  though  I  felt  I 
should  have  liked  him  rather  better,  if  he  had 
not  taken  the  money." 

“  Well,  Elford,  you  jiid  your  duty,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  my  opinion,  and  deserred 
as  much  praise  as  he  could  bestow." 

“  Not  to,  Arery ;  I  only  did  niy  duty,  and 
did  it  too  ^m  low  and  unworthy  motives, — 
at  least  there  was  a  great  mixture  of  bad  in 
them, — so  that  I  did  not  reap  the  reward  I 
had  anticipated.  I  felt  just  at  the  time  very 
well  satisned  ^t  being  thonght  a  right  good 
honest  sort  of  man,  but  I  did  not  always  feel 
so  afterwards ;  for  when  Mr.  Carter  used  to 
■peak  to  me  as  to  one  who  was  willing  to  do 
right,  and  make  sacriilees  for  the  Church,  and 
•o  forth,  I  felt  in  a  way  I  can  hardly  describe ; 

I  felt  tliat,  if  he  could  look  into  me,  he  would 
■ay,  ‘  Yon  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for.' 
Now  this  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  at  least 
sometimes ;  ■O’  that,  although  I  had  won  his 
good  opinion,  I  did  not  feel  easy  under  it. 

**  But  my  honesty  and  integrity,  instead  of 
ntdng  me  the  praise  of  my  fellow-parish¬ 
ioners,  produced  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  ‘Well,  Elford,’  said 
one^  *  I  am  glad  you  made  good  those  defici¬ 
encies  ;  I  once  did  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and 
thankful  I  am  it  was  put  into  my  heart  to  do 
so ;  for  I  could  not  have  borne  what  the  rector 
■aid  just  now,  if  I  had  not.'  One  or  two 
others  made  similar  remarks,  regarding  the 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course  with  honest  up¬ 
right  men.  All  this  was  very  mortifying  to 
me,  who  had  been  looking  out  for  no  small 
■hare  of  praise  for  what  1  had  been  doing. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst :  there  were  two 
brothers  who,  firom  that  day,  never  ceased  to 
persecute  me  with  their  raillery  and  jokes 
whenever  we  met  together  in  company,  call¬ 
ing  me  Mr.  Integrity,  the  great  mhe~payer. 
Though  they  had  war  in  their  hearts,  yet  the 
words  in  tneir  mouths  were  so  soft  that  I 
could  never  openly  resent  their  behaviour; 
and  that  only  nettled  me  the  worse. 

“  It  was  going  home  one  day,  alter  meet¬ 
ing  them  at  market,  and  being  a  good  deal 
annoyed  them,  that  I  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Carter.  lie  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  erect  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  be  felt  sure,  as  I  had  already 
given  such  proof  of  my  readiness  to  do  what 
was  rirtt,  that  I  would  willingly  assist  him. 
Being  In  a  very  bad  humour,  after  what  had 
taken  place  at  market,  I  told  him,  in  a  chur¬ 
lish,  unchristian  sort  of  way,  that  I  thought 
he  could  afford  to  do  it  out  of  his  tithes.  I 
■aw  he  was  very  much  struck  with  what  I 
said,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  said  it ;  in- 
deea,  he  told  me  aflerwardi  that  be  was,  and 


felt,  completely  disappointed  in  me ;  and  he 
said,  nothing  was  so  painful  to  a  Christian 
heart,  as  to  trust  anotner  with  its  good  opi¬ 
nion,  and  then  find  the  person  not  deserving 
of  it.  He  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  me ; 
but  when  he  saw  what  was  in  my  heart,  that 
my  goodness  and  principle  were  in  appearance 
only,  and  had  no  root  in  them,  the  good  rector 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  wept — and  I  dare¬ 
say  he  did  when  he  got  home — over  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  one  of  the  chief,  and,  as  he  thought, 
best  of  his  flock. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  we  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation  about  what  had  occurred  ;  nor  did 
I  conceal  from  him  what  I  knew  and  felt 
about  my  own  motives  and  conduct.  After 
making  such  remarks  as  he  thought  most 
likely  to  correct  and  amend  what  he  nad  seen 
so  amiss  in  me,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  in 
what  light  the  payments,  which  I  and  others 
of  his  parishioners  were  yearly  in  the  habit  of 
making  him,  should  be  regarded.  He  took 
down  ftom  one  of  his  shelves  Sir  H.  Spelman’s 
work,  On  the  Hespect  due  unto  Churches,  and 
read  the  following  passage,  which  I  got  my 
little  nephew  to  copy  out  for  me,  and  which  I 
have  in  my  pocket-book,  and  will  now  read  j 
to  you.  ‘Tne  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  | 
that  God  is  to  be  honoured ;  and  that  the  | 
honour  due  unto  him  cannot  be  ]ierformed 
without  ministers,  nor  the  mimeters  attend 
their  functions  without  maintenance.  And 
therefore,  seeing  God  is  the  supreme  Lord 
and  Possessor  of  ill,  and  nveth  all  things  unto 
us  that  we  are  maintained  with,  it  is  our  duty, 
both  in  point  of  justice  and  gratuity,  to  render 
something  back  again  unto  him,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  this  his  supremacy  and  bounty ;  as  boii- 
onring  him  for  his  goodness ;  as  a  testimony 
of  the  worship,  lore,  and  service  we  owe  him; 
and  lastly,  as  a  means  whereby  these  duties 
and  services  may  be  performed  to  him.  This, 

1  say,  the  very  Icno  of  nature  teacheth  ns  to 
do  ;  and  this  the  law  of  Ood  requireth  at  our 
hands ;  but  what  the  set  portion  of  our  goods 
should  be,  that  thus  we  ought  to  render  back 
again,  I  cannot  say  the  law  of  nature  hath 
determined  that.  But  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  all  ages, 
the  example  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob,  the  approbation  and  commandment  of 
Almighty  God  himself,  and  the  constant  re¬ 
solution  of  his  Church,  hath  taught  and  pre¬ 
scribed  unto  us  to  render  unto  him  the  tenth 
part.’ 

“  He  wished  me  to  observe  that  tithes  seem 
evidently  a  portion  of  the  original  law  of  God ; 
for  they  are  spoken  of  before  the  law  of  Muses 
was  given,  under  the  law,  and  umler  the  gos¬ 
pel.  lls  then  shewed  me  how  in  this  country, 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  tithes  had  been 
paid,  and  that  they  came  of  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals,  who  thought  it  both  their  duty 
and  their  happiness  to  honour  God  with  their 
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•ubetance,  dedicating  it  to  him  with  the  most 
solemn  tows.  He  told  me  also  that  wo  ought 
to  look  at  the  payment  of  tithes  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  all  other,  or  at  least  most 
other,  payments:  that  they  were  paid  as  it 
were  to  God  himself,  because  paid  to  his 
minister  for  the  great  works  of  religion,  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  over  all  the  world. 

“  And  here  let  me  remark,  Avery,  on  what 
you  said  about  the  greater  pleasure  in  paying 

irour  baker’s  bill,  you  little  thought  what  a 
ow  and  degrading  view  you  were  taking  of 
tithes.  You  see,  according  to  your  notions  of 
them,  that  you  would  rather  pay  the  man 
who  provides  perishable  food  for  the  bodies 
of  yourself  and  family,  than  do  your  share  in 
those  payments  which  help  to  provide  the 
bread  of  eternal  life,  not  for  your  own  family 
only,  but  for  all  those  who  are  members  of 
the  universal  Church  of  Christ.  You  see  yon 
almost  placed  the  soul  below  the  body  in  your 
estimation  of  things.” 

“No,  Elford,  1  do  not  intend  to  do  that; 
but  is  not  money  paid  to  one  roan  just  the 
same  as  money  paid  to  another?” 

“  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of,  Avei^ :  I 
say  that  tithe  is  not  paid  to  man,  but  to  God  ; 
most  other  payments  are  made  to  man .  Look, 
for  instance,  at  taxes, —  men  sometimes  call 
tithes  taxes,  but  they  are  very  wrong  in  doing 
so ;  and  they  only  do  so  because  they  do  not 
view  them  in  tlie  light  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  regarded.  Look  at  the  variety  of  taxes 
which  we  pay ;  these  we  jmy  to  man,  for  tem¬ 
poral  objects,— for  expenses  incurred  at  homsi 
abroad,  by  our  army,  our  fleet,  and  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  ways.  But  look  at  tithes:  they 
are  God’s  portion  of  the  earth,  set  a|>art  for 
holy  purposes,  and  given  to  his  ministers. 
They  are  employed  in  furthering  the  concerns 
of  a  better  country,  t.  e.  an  heavenly  one,  and 
spreading  the  blessed  gospel,  which  we  know 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.  Taxes  have  to  do  with 
time;  tithes  with  eternity.  This  is  the  reason 
I  look  at  tithe  and  rent  in  two  such  different 
lights.  Tithe  is  paid  to  God  ;  rent  to  man. 
For  a  similar  reason  it  is  that  I  have  such 
pleasure  in  paying  Church-rates,  which  some 
make  such  a  grumbling  about.  I  look  upon 
them  as  going  to  uphold  the  house  of  God, 
and  so  aiding  in  maintaining  the  worship  of 
God,  and  keeping  the  Lotd^  day  holy,  with 
all  its  happy  conseciuences.  All  sncIi  pay¬ 
ments  I  renrd  os  sacred  payments — payments 
of  debts  which  we  owe  to  God  ;  and  we  seem, 
in  some  degree,  to  be  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  when  we  spend  our  money  on  things 
connected  with  heaven,  and  which  have  hea¬ 
ven  in  view'. 

“  Now,  when  I  began  to  tbink  seriously 
and  religiously  about  these  things,  and  knew 


something  more  of  their  nature,  and  of  my 
own  duty  with  regard  to  them,  I  saw  clearly 
that,  in  making  up  the  deficiency  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter,  though  1  did  it  not  from  proper  motives, 

I  had  been  saved  from  robbing  God,  instead 
of  my  keeping  back  something  from  man.” 

“  You  are  perhaps  right,  Elford ;  but  I 
never  saw  these  matters  put  in  this  light  be¬ 
fore.” 

“  I  believe,  Avery,  that  I  am ;  and  it  is  this 
view  of  tithes,  and  of  one  or  two  similar  pay¬ 
ments,  viz.  that  they  are  God’s  dues,  and  that 
I  pay  them  to  God  and  not  to  man, — it  is  this 
view  of  the  matter  that  makes  me  so  anxious 
to  pay  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  due,  and 
gives  me  such  satisfaction  in  paying  them.  I 
feel  that  God  puts  a  great  honour  upon  me  by 
placing  me  in  a  situation  in  which  I  have  to 
make  payments  to  him. 

“  You  perhaps  wondered,  the  other  day,  at 
the  w'ay  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  compulsory 
commutation  of  tithes,  and  said  that  I  thought 
it  one  of  the  wickedest  acts  this  nation  had 
been  guilty  of  for  a  very  long  time.  It  was 
begun  in  covetousness,  and  because  men  hated 
this  sort  of  payments,  and  did  not  at  all  see 
God  in  them :  and  what  dues  it  end  in  ?  Sa- 
cril^e — a  robbery  of  God.  For  is  not  that 
a  robbery  of  God,  when  the  Church  of  God, 
instead  of  getting  the  actual  value  of  the  tithes, 
gets  a  fixed  rent^harge  on  an  average  of  some 
ears  past  ?  Is  not  that  robbery  of  God,  when 
is  Church  is  shut  out  of  any  benefit  arising 
from  improved  cultivation  ?  Is  not  that  a 
robbery  of  God,  when  waste  lands  are  alto¬ 
gether  left  out,  and  though  they  may  at  some 
future  time  yield  their  fruits  of  increase  and 
be  thickly  inhabited,  yet  no  acknowledgment 
is  to  be  given  by  them  that  God  is  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth  7  It  is  impossible,  without 
sinning,  to  commute  Christian  duties ;  and  I 
look  upon  the  payment  of  tithes  as  a  very 
gfreat  and  important  religious  duty.” 

“  You  know,  Elford,  we  could  not  agree 
about  this  the  other  day ;  not  that  I  think 
the  farmer  is  a  gainer — far  from  it;  so  pray 
go  on  with  what  you  were  about  to  tell  me. 
But  I  would  ask,  nrst  of  all,  are  tithes  always 
properly  employed  ?  I  could  mention  several 
instances  in  which  they  are  not.” 

“  We  are  not  to  look,  Avery,  at  particular 
instances,  but  to  general  results ;  and  1  would 
ask  in  return.  If  tbe  clergy  of  this  country, 
the  ministers  ofChrist’s  holy  apostolic  Church, 
had  not  had  a  permanent  provision,  and  that 
secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
this  country  have  been  what  it  is?  I  firmly 
believe  not.  Besides,  if  other  men  neglect 
their  duties,  and  abuse  their  privileges,  is  that 
any  reason  why  I  should  not  do  and  value 
mine?” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Avery. 

“  But  I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  another 
effect  that  this  view  of  tithes  had  on  me.  You 
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know  I  left  the  farm  that  I  held  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter’s  parish,  and  took  one  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  tithe-free.  I  did  not 
choose  it  on  that  account,  as  you  may  guess 
from  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you;  for, 
with  my  notions  about  tithes,  I  thought  it 
rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  be  tithe-free.” 

“  Why,  as  for  a  matter  of  money,”  said 
Avery,  “  if  we  do  not  pay  it  in  tithe,  we  pay 
it  in  rent ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  evil  you  8i>eak 
of — however,  I  daresay  you  will  make  out  a 
good  case.” 

“  I  do  not  know  about  making  out  a  good 
case,  as  you  call  it ;  I  will  tell  a  plain  tale,  and 
the  truth  needs  no  dressing  up. 

“  Now,  tithe-free  land  I  look  upon  as  land 
which  has  got  rid  of  the  very  thing  which 
carries  witli  it  the  acknowledgment  that  Ood 
is  the  Lord  of  it,  and  that  all  its  fruitfulness 
is  from  hint.  There  are  some  men  who  live 
without  God  in  the  world ;  tithe-free  land  I 
look  upon  as  land  without  God  in  the  world, 
if  I  may  so  speak.  Both  I  believe  to  be  with¬ 
out  God’s  blessing. 

“  My  landlord,  to  whom  I  was  talking  about 
it  one  day,  said  that  he  had  paid  a  great  sum 
of  money  to  get  his  estate  made  tithe-free, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  trouble  and  bother 
of  paying  tithe  year  after  year,  and  never 
knowing  exactly  what  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  pay.  But  I  told  him  that  I  thought  what 
he  had  done,  was  all  one  as  if  a  man,  who  did 
not  like  some  daily  duty  or  other,  should  try 
and  substitute  something  else  in  its  stead  ;  or, 
as  if  a  man,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
his  prayers  night  and  morning,  should  think 
it  just  the  same  thing  to  say  them  fourteen 
times  over  on  the  Sunday,  and  make  that  do 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 

“  We  do  see  this  principle  acted  upon  in 
several  of  those  duties,  in  which  we  ought  to 
be  continually  exercising  ourselves;  as,  for 
instance,  almsgiving.  There  are  people  who 
do  not  like  paying  year  after  year  to  some 
charitable  institution  or  other;  so  they  give 
their  money  all  in  a  lump,  and  have  done 
with  it,  as  they  say :  but  this  does  not  look  as 
if  love  was  working  with  their  faith. 

“  But,  whilst  tmking  over  these  matters, 
my  landlord  mentioned  a  singular  fact,  which 
was  this, — that  the  lay  impropriator  to  whom 
he  had  paid  the  money  for  the  redemption  of 
the  tithes  on  his  estate,  immediately  laid  it 
out  on  a  new  house,  which  was  hardly  com¬ 
pleted  before  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  So 
you  see,  between  one  party  and  die  other,  God 
was  robbed  for  ever  of  the  tithe  of  this  estate. 
My  landlord  had  paid  a  sum  to  redeem  it,  and 
consequently  considered  himself  quit  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  any  more ;  and  the  sum  of 
money  paid  all  went  away  in  vapour  of  smoke ; 
whereas,  had  the  Uthe  not  been  retieemed,  but 

aid  year  after  year,  there  was  still  the  (lOBsi- 

ility  that  the  lay  impropriator  might  be  led 


to  employ  it  on  purposes  for  which  it  was 
I  originally  given,  instead  of  S|)ending  it  on  his 
'  own  private  pleasures. 

I  “  However,  I  could  not  undo  what  had  been 
j  done.  I  had  of  course  to  pay  a  rent  equal  to 
tithe  and  rent;  and  I  determined  that,  not- 
I  withstanding  my  landlord  had  taken  off  what 
'  I  call  God’s  mark  from  his  land,  1  would  still 
:  acknowledge,  in  his  own  way,  that  the  pro- 
I  duce  was  owing  to  his  blessing.  So  I  set 
I  opart,  as  well  as  I  could,  according  to  the 
■  year,  not  a  tithe,  for  1  could  not  do  that — I 
I  could  not  pay  it  twice  over, — but  something 
!  every  year  instead  of  tithe,  and  put  it  wrapped 
'  up  in  paper  into  the  plate  at  the  offertory  on 
Christmas-day. 

“  Three  or  four  years  after  I  had  been  there, 
the  vicar  discovered,  by  some  means  or  other, 
that  I  was  the  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  this  oflering,  and  asked  me  my  reason. 

“  I  frankly  told  liiin,  saying,  when  lands 
are  tithe-free,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  rub¬ 
bed  off,  as  it  were,  God’s  mark,  and  are  as  if 
they  did  not  like  to  own  him  as  the  Great 
Proprietor ;  and  that,  as  I  wished  to  have 
God’s  blessing  on  my  labours,  I  had  set  apart 
a  portion,  though  a  very  small  one,  of  the 
'  fruits  of  iny  land,  to  be  spent  in  his  service ; 

,  whereas  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  what  went  to 
I  my  landlord,  in  the  room  of  tithe,  was  not 
spent  upon  horses  and  dogs,  and  beasts  that 
perish,  instead  of  immortal  souls,  or  things 
I  connected  with  their  welfare. 

“  I  was  not  then  looking  out  for  praise,  as 
I  did  once  liefore.  The  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  is  better  than  any  praise :  praise 
always  carries  with  it  something  painful,  bc- 
;  cause  so  far  beyond  what  we  really  deserve, 
i  I  felt  thankful  that  God  had  put  it  into  my 
heart  to  do  right;  and  he  seemed,  moreover, 

I  to  accept  what  I  had  done ;  for,  on  an  occa- 
'  sion  of  great  distress,  a  winter  or  two  before 
I  the  circumstance  I  have  just  mentioned  took 
'  place,  the  vicar  said  at  a  public  meeting,  ‘  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  for 
such  and  such  a  family, — and  what  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  doing  has,  I  believe,  saved 
them  from  falling  victims  to  a  low  putrid 
fever, — if  it  had  not  been’  for  the  charitable 
I  donation  of  some  unknown  individual  at  the 
I  offertory  last  Christmas-day.  \\  hO  he  is,  I 
i  know  not;  but  God  does.  I  can  only  thank 
I  him  from  my  heart ;  God  will  doubtless  re- 
i  ward  him  openly.’  And  I  can  truly  say, 

I  Avery,  I  am  rewarded  openly  in  the  pleasure 
I  receive  from  paying  my  tithes. 

I  “  But  do  not  think  all  this  to  be  boasting 
{ on  my  part.  We  are  talking  together  as 
I  friends,  and  you  are  one  who  I  am  anxious 
'  should  sec  things  in  their  pro|>er  light,  and 
i  derive  that  satisfaction  from  them  which  I 
I  receive.” 

1  “No,  Elford,  you  are  the  last  person  I 
I  should  accuse  of  boasting;  and  I  feel  sure  you 
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only  speak  of  your  case  in  order  to  bring  the 
matter  more  home  to  me.  I  must  confess  I 
should  not  have  done  as  you  have  done,  nor 
do  I  know  that  I  shall  now  ;  but  I  will  think 
over  what  you  have  said.  A  man  does  not 
shut  his  eyes  all  at  once  to  old  views,  nor  cast 
off  old  feelings  in  a  moment.  But  did  you 
ever  find  out  why  the  two  brothers  were  so 
bent  upon  annoying  you?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Elford ;  “  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
tell  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  elder  of 
them,  during  a  long  illness  which  he  had,  sent 
for  me  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  I 
was  in  great  measure,  I  believe,  instrumental 
in  helping  him  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  which 
gave  him  no  little  comfort  in  his  last  days, 
and  was  an  earnest,  I  trust,  of  a  sincere  and 
hearty  repentance,  extending  itself  over  every 
other  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  the 
course  of  a  long  M^aetive  life.” 

By  this  time,  tl^  two  tithe-payers  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  sight  of  ^c  parsonage ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  what  Elford  had  said  was  not  al¬ 
together  thrown  away  u|>on  his  neighbour 
Avery.  Having  put  up  their  horses  at  a  house 
hard  by,  they  were  very  soon  walking  through 
the  old  entrance-hall,  or  sitting-room,  for  it 
was  a  mixture  of  both,  in  which  the  hospitable 
table  was  being  spread ;  and,  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  rector’s  little  old  dark  wains¬ 
coted  parlour,  they  found  him  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  those  payments,  which  he  heartily  wished 
all  men  could  be  brought  to  feel  were  made 
not  to  man,  but  to  God. 


ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND. 

To  read  the  Bible  fur  the  sake  of  the  secular 
knowledge  which  it  may  communicate ;  or  to 
fancy  that  because  we  are  reading  about  the 
Bible — tlie  manners,  customs,  or  statistics 
contained  in  it, — we  are  necessarily  perform¬ 
ing  a  religious  act,  is  to  abuse  the  gift  of  God, 
and  to  deceive  our  own  selves.  Knowledge  is 
for  the  Bible;  and  not  the  Bible  for  know¬ 
ledge.  The  highest  human  learning  can  de¬ 
sire  no  greater  honour  than  to  act  as  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  Scripture.  History,  chronology,  and 
geography,  may  be  made  especially  subser¬ 
vient  in  this  manner.  An  instance  or  two  in 
reference  to  the  last-named  science  will  illus¬ 
trate  what  is  meant.  In  the  80th  Psalm  the 
extension  of  God's  people  through  the  pro¬ 
mised  land  is  spoken  of  in  these  words,  “Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  liast 
cast  out  the  heathen,  and  ])lanted  it.  Tliou 
madest  room  for  it;  and  when  it  had  taken 
root,  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedar-trees.  She  stretched 
out  her  bran^es  unto  the  sea,  and  her  boughs 
unto  the  river."  The  uninstructed  reader  will 


regard  the  words  printed  in  italics  as  parts  of 
a  meaningless  figure ;  but  when  he  is  told  that 
they  describe  the  eastern  and  western  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  recognises  a  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  Psalmist’s  language  which  was 
before  unknown  to  him.  Again :  it  is  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  geography  that  he  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  force  of  that  frequently  recurring 

fhrase,  “  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba.” 
t  is  the  ordinary  way  of  describing  the  length 
of  tlie  land,  as  the  former  was  of  describing 
its  breadth.  In  the  same  manner  geography 
will  tell  him  that  Dan  and  Bethel  were  chosen 
by  Jeroboam  for  setting  up  the  golden  calves, 
because  they  were  the  extreme  points  of  his 
kingdom  of  Samaria.  In  reading  the  words 
of  the  evangelist,  that  our  Lord  on  a  certain 
occasion  “  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,” 
persons  have  often  probably  puzzled  them¬ 
selves  to  account  for  this  necessity  on  moral 
grounds,  who,  had  they  known  the  position 
of  that  country  in  reference  to  Galilee,  from 
whence  our  Lord  was  going,  and  Jerusalem 
whither  his  face  was  set,  would  have  found 
the  difficulty  solved.  This  solution,  it  is  true, 
might  be  conjectured  even  by  the  most  un¬ 
learned.  But  for  the  understanding  of  our 
Lord’s  movements  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
geography  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  in 
one  place  Bethsaida  is  said  to  be  a  city  “  of 
Galilee,”  and  therefore  to  lie  on  the  western 
side  of  the  sea ;  and  in  another  place  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  “  passed  over  the  sea,”  that  is, 
gone  to  its  eastern  side,  when  he  “  departed 
by  ship  into  a  desert  place,  belonging  to  a 
city  called  Bethsaida.”  It  would  be  absurd 
indeed  to  allow  difficulties  of  this  sort  to 
perplex  our  faith ;  but  it  will  always  be  an 
object  with  the  intelligent  reader  to  have  a 
picture  of  the  scene  before  his  eyes ;  and  he 
certainly  would  not  guess,  what  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  present  instance,  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  one  in  Gali¬ 
lee  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  the  other 
in  Gaulonitis  on  the  western  side. 

This  may  serve  to  introduce  the  brief  sketch 
which  will  now  be  given  of  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  country  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  various  names  at  different  periods 
of  its  history,  and  possessed  a  varying  extent 
of  boundary.  The  earliest  name  by  which  it 
was  called  is  that  of  Canaan,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  set¬ 
tled  there  after  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and 
divided  the  land  among  his  eleven  ciiiidren, 
each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  tribe,  that  ultimately  grew  into  a  distinct 
nation  (Gen.  x.  15-20).  In  the  time  of  Moses 
it  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Palestine  (Exodus  xv.  14) — a  name  which 
it  derived  from  the  Philistines,  who  had  lately 
occupied  the  south-west  portion ;  and  which 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  Homans, 
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who  called  the  province  Swria  Palcutina. 
The  appellation  of  “The  Holy  Land”  is  first 
met  with  in  the  prophet  Zecnariah  (ii.  12). 
The  fulness  of  the  promised  land  extended 
“  from  the  river  of  Egypt”  (i.  e.  the  Pelusiac 
arm  of  the  Nile  on  the  south-west)  “  unto  the 
river  Euphrates”  (on  the  north-east);  and  if 
we  take  for  the  other  two  extreme  points 
Ezion-Geber  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Berytus  on 
the  Mediterranean,  excepting  the  insular  do¬ 
minion  of  Tyre,  we  have  the  exact  limits  of 
Solomon’s  empire.  A  more  contracted  boun¬ 
dary,  however,  marks  out  the  country  which 
is  ordinarily  designated  by  the  name  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  To  the  south  the  line  must  be  drawn 
from  Gaza  through  Beersheba  to  the  “  ascent 
of  Acrabbim,”  which  terminates  the  valley  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  no  great  distance  below  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sodom  (Usdum) ;  and  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  which  flows  into  the 
Dead  Sea  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south, 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.  On  tlie  west 
the  Mediterranean  (“  the  Great  Sea”  of  Scrip¬ 
ture)  is  the  natural  limit.  Thus  the  length 
of  the  land  extends  exactly  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  are  equal  to  rather  more  than 
200  English  miles.  The  greatest  width  is 
about  60  miles. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  give  some  account  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Palestine,  i.  e.  as 
well  of  its  superficies,  as  of  its  natural  pro¬ 
ducts.  From  the  desert  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  there  rises  a  ridge  of 
hills,  forming  as  it  were  the  back-bone  of  the 
country,  on  which  are  situated  Hebron,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  Jerusalem,  and  extending  still 
further  northward,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Portions  of  this 
ridge  of  course  are  rocky  and  unproductive ; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  in  the 
valleys,  abundant  harvests  both  of  com  and 
grapes  are  produced.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho,  however,  is  the  most  fertile.  Here 
grow  the  palm,  tlie  fig-tree,  and  the  sugar¬ 
cane;  the  balsam,  the  cotton-tree,  and  the 
tobacco-plant.  “  Now,”  writes  a  recent  tra¬ 
veller,  “we  had  our  last  and  most  splendid 
view  of  the  plain  of  Jericho.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world ;  enjoying  all 
the  rains  like  the  hill-oountry,  and  suscejitible 
besides  of  unlimited  irrigation  from  copious 
fountains,  as  the  numerous  aqueducts  testify. 
Indeed,  water  is  every  where  abundant,  toe 
climate  propitious,  the  nature  of  the  soil  fer¬ 
tility  itself;  nothing,  in  short,  is  wanting  but 
the  hand  of  man  to  till  the  ground.  But  the 

firesent  race  of  Jericho  are  only  the  personi- 
ication  of  indolence,  misery,  and  filth.”  The 
mountains  of  Palestine  are  said  to  contain 
iron-mines.  Thus  fully  does  the  country  jus¬ 
tify  the  rich  descrijition  given  of  it  by  Moses. 

The  internal  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land 
have  varied  with  its  different  possesMrs.  At 
the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites  seven 


principal  nations  are  mentioned  as  being  in 
possession .  Under  David  and  Solomon  it  was 
united  in  one  empire.  U pon  the  death  of  the 
latter  it  was  divided  into  thekingdomsof  Israel 
and  Judah;  and  so  continued  till  they  were 
both  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Meanwhile 
their  places  were  supplied  by  a  colony  which 
the  king  of  Assyria  sent  in  to  occupy  the  land. 
Nor  did  the  ten  tribes,  who  formra  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel,  ever  return.  About  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  restoration  of  the  other 
two  tribes,  the  enmire  of  the  world  (and  with 
it,  of  course,  of  Palestine)  passed  from  the 
Assyrians  to  the  Persians.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
till  the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  turn  broken 
up  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
On  his  death  the  empire  of  the  world  was 
divided  among  his  generals;  and  Syria  was 
erected  into  an  indefiendeiit  kingdom.  The 
Jews  all  this  while  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
jieace  and  quiet  under  a  governor  of  their 
own,  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(b.c.  170).  This  “  vile  person,”  whom  Daniel 
had  foretold  should  not  regard  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  re¬ 
gard  any  God,  for  he  should  magnify  himself 
above  all,”  most  cruelly  oppressed  God’s  peo¬ 
ple.  Against  him  God  raised  up  the  family 
of  the  Maccabees,  who  most  nobly  delivered 
their  country  from  the  oppressor.  But  no¬ 
thing  could  stand  against  the  growing  empire 
of  Rome,  “  the  fourth  beast”  in  the  prophecy 
already  alluded  to,  “  dreadful,  and  terrible, 
and  strong  exeeedingly.”  For  a  short  time, 
Herod,  who  w’as  by  birth  half  a  Jew,  reigned 
as  a  sort  of  independent  prince ;  but  the  sceptre 
was  now  de])arting  from  Judah;  and  on  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  even  the  semblance 
of  independence  was  taken  from  the  Jews, 
and  the  sovereignty  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 
What  the  origin  of  the  latter  name  is,  we  are 
nowhere  told ;  but  it  is  used  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  designate  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Holy  I.and. 

From  this  time  to  the  seventh  century  little 
change  took  place  in  the  external  condition 
of  Palestine.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens 
it  fell  under  Mahomedan  dominion ;  and  the 
caliph  directed  a  mosque  to  be  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple.  This  state  of  things 
still  continues :  the  country  is  divided  into  so 
many  pashalics ;  and  the  only  contest  is,  whe¬ 
ther  Constantinople  or  Egypt  shall  exercise 
the  supremacy  over  it.  By  the  aid  of  English 
arms  the  preponderance  has  recently  Tieen 
given  to  the  former. 

But,  to  return  to  the  geographical  features 
of  the  Holy  Land,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  two  large  internal  seas,  or  lakes,  that  of  Ti¬ 
berias  or  Gkililee  in  the  north,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
in  the  south .  The  river  J ordan  flows  through 
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the  former,  and  empties  itself  into  the  latter. 
Both  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  holy  writ. 
Wo  borrow  a  description  of  them  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  “Christian  Remem- 
braneer”  (No.  x.  p.  243-245). 

"  Let  the  reader  tranajMrt  himself  in  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  ahores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  shall  have 
descended  by  *  the  cliff  of  Ziz'  (2  Chron.  xx.  16), 
and  the  ancient  Engedi,  now  the  fountain  of  Ain 
Jidy,  and  he  will  find  himself  about  the  middle  of 
a  deep  valley,  nine  miles  in  width,  walled  in  to  the 
east  and  west  by  precipitous  limestone  rocks,  rising 
to  the  height  of  1500  feet  above  his  head.  The 
small  tract  of  land  which  here  skirts  the  sea,  save 
where  the  copious  waters  of  the  fountain  make 
their  way  down,  is  cheerless  desert,  with  small 
pieces  of  sulphur  and  *  stink-stone’  scattered  over 
It.  At  the  north,  this  little  desert  border  is  abruptly 
cut  off  by  a  protruding  rock :  to  the  south,  a  sandy 
isthmus  running  up  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
seems  to  form  the  termination  of  the  sea,  which, 
however,  doubling  round  it,  continues  several  miles 
further  south.  Enclosed  in  this  cauldron  he  will 
find  the  air  oppressively  hot,  though  not  otherariae 
pestiferous  I  and  will  be  not  unlikely  to  try  the 
luxury  of  a  bath.  The  waters  are  uninhabited  by 
any  livio^  creature ;  but  he  may  possibly  meet 
with  floating  lumps  of  aaphaltum,  which  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  masses  of  that  substance  that 
are  constantly  being  accumulated  at  the  bottom. 
He  need  be  in  no  fear  of  drowning,  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  it  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
human  body  from  sinking.  On  reascending  the 
pass  about  Ain  Jidy,  be  will  observe  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  tree,  with  long  oval  leaves,  and  a  greyish 
cork-like  bark,  on  which  will  be  clusters  of  yellow 
fruit,  resembling  the  orange  in  appearance,  which, 
if  be  presaea  them  in  hit  hand,  will  explode  with  a 
puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff-bidl,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  kw  fibres. 
These  are  what  are  known  as  the  *  applet  of 
Sodom  i’  and  the  tree  it  the  Other  of  the  Arabs, 
the  AnUftiat  gigantta  or  proeera  of  botanists.  He 
will  also  be  struck  by  some  ruins,  upon  a  very 
remarkable  pyramidal  cliff,  which  rises  precipi¬ 
tously  from  the  tea,  at  the  distance  of  tome  ten 
miles  to  the  south.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Sebbeh,  and  answers  to  the  fortress  ofMattada, 
which  was  first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabmus,  and 
afterwards  strengthened  and  rendered  impregnahle 
by  Herod.  This  spot,  so  celebrated  in  the  latter 
tiroes  of  Jewish  history,  was  not  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
identity.  The  coast  of  the  sea  may  be  again 
reached  by  another  steep  pass  to  the  north ;  but  is 
sMin  interrupted  by  an  impassable  promontory. 
We  shall  therefore  conduct  our  reader  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  descent  of  some  500  feet,  to  a  point  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  sea,  where  he  will 
have  hanging  over  hia  bead  the  Khasm-Usdum 
(Sodom),  a  steep  narrow  mountain  of  pure  salt, 
perforated  at  the  base  by  extensive  caverns.  This 
will  call  to  his  mind  *  the  valley  of  salt,’  and  '  the 
city  of  salt,’  both  mentioned  in  Scripture.  For 
the  site  of  Zoar,  contrary  though  it  be  to  his  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  (at  least  so  it  was  in  our  own 
case),  he  must  look  to  the  other  aide  of  the  sea, 
to  the  back  of  the  isthmus  before  mentioned. 

•  ••so 


”  But  we  hasten  to  the  lake  of  Gennezareth,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord’s  ordinary  ministry.  This  lake 
or  sea,  as  it  is  indifferenUy  called  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  by  six 
broad.  It  is  shut  in  by  a  uniform  chain  of  hills 
on  either  side ;  but  possesses  neither  beauty  nor 
grandeur.  The  formation  is  limestone  interspersed 
with  basaltic  rock:  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
country  is  proved  by  copious  warm  springs,  which 
are  found  at  Tiberias.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
region  is  calculated  to  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  Christian  traveller.  Tiberias  still  exists, 
with  a  name  but  little  changed :  Magdala  is  found 
in  the  modern  Mejdel:  Irbid  answers  to  the 
Arbela  of  Josephus :  Khan  Minyeh  is  possibly  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  For  the  rest  we  will  quote 
Dr.  Robinson.  It  is  a  passage  which  cannot  but 
leave  a  favourable  impression  of  hia  candour  and 
integrity. 

”  *  The  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  the  city  of  Andrew, 
and  Peter,  and  Philip,  we  have  seen  above,  must 
have  lain  very  near  to  Capernaum,  and  probably 
in  the  same  tract,  Gennezareth.  The  same  is  true 
of  Chorazin,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  immediate 
connexion  with  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  {  and 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  on  the  shore  of 
tbs  lake,  two  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  latter 
place.  In  all  probability  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin 
were  smaller  villages,  on  the  shore  of  the  plain  of 
Gennezareth  between  Capernaum  and  Magdala. 
I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  there  is  any  histo¬ 
rical  notice  of  them  since  the  days  of  Jerome;  and 
it  is  therefore  in  vain  to  auign  at  hap-hazard  the 
position  of  towns,  every  trace  of  whose  name  and 
site  has  long  since  been  obliterated.  By  this 
remark  I  wo^d  be  understood  as  expressing  the 
deliberate  conviction,  that  the  various  points  fixed 
on  by  travellers  and  others  as  the  definite  sites  of 
BethMida  and  Chorazin  can  have  no  "better  foun¬ 
dation  than  the  conjecture  of  the  moment.  I  have 
said  that  the  very  names  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin,  have  perished;  and  such  was  the 
result  of  our  minute  and  persevering  inquiry 
among  the  Arab  population,  both  Fellfthin  and 
Bedawin,'  or  Ghewarineh,  along  all  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  around  its  northern  extre¬ 
mity.  No  Muslim  knew  of  any  such  names,  nor 
of  any  thing  which  could  be  so  moulded  as  to  re¬ 
semble  them.  Yet  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  are 
of  course  acquainted  with  these  names  from  the 
New  Testament;  and  especially  both  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Catholics  in  Nazareth,  and  also  Tiberias, 
are  still  more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  them, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Latin  monks. 
They  have  thus  learned  to  apply  them  to  different 
places,  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  monastic 
teachers ;  or  as  may  best  suit  their  own  conveni¬ 
ence  in  answering  the  inquiries  of  travellers.  In 
this  way  1  would  account  for  the  fact,  that  travellers 

*  “  The  alteration  In  the  established  orthography  of 
Arabic  words,  which  is  apparent  in  this  extract,  and 
prsTi^  throughout  Dr.  Roouuon’s  volumes,  is  the  result 
of  a  formal  deliberation  of  American  missionaries  at 
Jerusalem,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the  system  recommended 
by  Mr.  Pickeriim,  in  his  *  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Ortho¬ 
graphy  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America;’ 
and  wnich  has  been  already  extensively  used  in  reducing 
the  languages  of  the  Paeifio  and  (we  believe)  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  writing.  How  far  orientat  scholars  mar  be  willing 
to  sanction  it  remains  to  be  proved.  Any  settM  system 
would  be  s  gain  to  the  mere  Engiish  reeder,’* 
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have  aoiDetiinei  beard  these  names  along  the  lake. 
Whenever  this  has  not  been  in  consequence  of 
direct  leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  would 
always  answer  aflSrmatively,  the  names  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  heard  either  from  the  monks  of  Nazareth, 
or  from  Arabs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  depend¬ 
ent  on  them.”* 


We  ahall  conclude  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  city.  Jerusalem  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  elevated  sort  of  triangular  pro¬ 
montory,  which  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by 


precipitous  valleys,  viz.  by  the  valley  of  Je- 
noshaphat,  which  sweeps  round  from  the  north 


by  east  to  the  south,  where  it  forms  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  bounds 
the  city  on  the  south  and  south-west.  Along 
the  valley,  which  is  formed  by  their  junc¬ 
tion,  flows  the  brook  Kidron.  Within  the 
space  of  the  walls,  which  form  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  there 
are  three  principal  ridges,  or  summits,  viz. 
Zion  to  the  south,  which  was  the  original  site 
in  the  time  of  David,  Moriah  to  the  north¬ 
east,  and  Acra  to  the  north-west.  Between 
tlie  two  former  runs  the  valley  called  “  Tyr- 
rhseon,"  or  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers, 
which  appears,  from  the  account  of  Josephus, 
as  well  as  from  the  most  recent  examinotions 
upon  the  spot,  to  have  been  bridged  over,  in 
osder  to  extend  the  enclosure  of  tlie  temple, 
or,  at  least,  to  provide  an  entrance  to  it  from 
Zion.  The  temple,  we  need  scarcely  say,  was 
built  upon  Mount  Moriah,  the  very  spot  where 
Abraham  was  directed  to  ofier  up  Isaac,  the 
great  type  of  Christ.  The  remains  of  the  arch 
connecting  these  two  hills  were  only  discover¬ 
ed  the  year  before  last  by  Dr.  Robinson  of 
New  York.  We  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  all  persons,  who  have  it 
in  their  power,  to  consult  his  very  accurate 
“  Researches.”'  Around  Jerusalem  rise  still 
higher  bills,  viz.  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
east,  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  to  the 
south,  rising  directly  from  the  vale  of  flin- 
nom.  To  the  north  is  a  new  quarter  of  tlie 
city  called  Begetha. 

No  city  in  the  world  probably  has  under¬ 
gone  greater  changes  ana  reverses  than  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Ill  the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
under  Titus;  but  half  a  century  later,  a  new 
city  was  built  upon  the  site  by  Adrian,  and 
called  after  one  of  his  own  names,  .Xlia.  At 
the  same  time  he  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
where  the  Jewish  temple  once  stood.  Early 
in  the  sixth  century  Justinian  built  a  magiii- 
fleent  church  near,  or  upon  the  same  site, 
which,  about  a  century  later,  was  converted 
into  a  mosiiue  by  the  caliph  Omar.  In  the 
year  1099,  Jerusalem  was  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  Muslim  by  the  crusaders ;  and 
the  church  was  duly  purified  and  restored  to 


its  pristine  uses.  But  the  order  of  things 
scarcely  lasted  a  century,  before  we  find  the 
Mahometan  again  master  of  this  devoted  city. 
Whether  or  no  it  is  part  of  God’s  all-wise 
providence  to  set  up  again  the  candlestick  in 
this  first  of  Christian  churches,  is  a  point 
which  we  cannot  decide.  If  the  worn  of 
prophecy  is  to  be  literally  understood,  such 
IS  the  fate  which  yet  awaits  her,  after  all  vi¬ 
cissitudes.  That  in  the  end  "  all  Israel  will 
be  saved,”  is  a  plain  declaration  of  Scripture; 
and  that  the  same  city  which  witnessed  the 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews  shall  be 
the  scene  of  their  ultimate  conversion,  is  at 
least  a  pious  opinion,  not  without  warrant,  if 
prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  literally.  In  ft 
matter,  however,  whicn  has  been  so  much 
disputed  by  commentators,  we  are  not  likely 
to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion ;  and 
it  is  one  into  which  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
poseil  to  enter. 

We  will  just  add,  that  the  best  rinple  map 
of  Palestine  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
one  published  by  Darton  and  Clarke.  It  con¬ 
tains  both  the  ancient  and  modern  names,  and 
is  to  be  had  at  a  very  low  price. 


NEW  ZEALAND.' 


>  Bobinson’i  Biblical  Reaearehea  in  Paleatine.  3  large 
vola.  Murray,  London. 


Thr  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  New  Zealand 
having  given  uii  interest  and  importance  to 
that  colony  which  it  never  before  possessed, 
we  jiropose  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  its  origin  and  extent,  its  cli¬ 
mate,  and  its  inhabitants;  at  the  same  time 
touching  upon  its  superstitions,  and  the  efforts 
which  have  hitherto  oeen  made  to  Christianise 
this  important  territory.  A  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  colonisation  will  be  added  in  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
which  New  Zealand  is  situate,  was  unknown 
to  Europeans  until  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Spanish  commander,  Basco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  crossed  the  narrow  ridge 
of  the  Andes  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Ma- 

Shalaens,  the  most  fearless  navigator  of  his 
ay,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  southern 
limits  of  the  American  centinent  in  1620,  and 
accomplished  the  passage  through  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name.  He  was  killed  by  the 
savages  of  the  Moluccas.  Maglmlaens’  voyage 
stirred  up  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe; 
and  in  1578  our  English  navigator,  Drake, 
found  an  open  sea  south  of  the  island  off  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  The  discovery  of  New  Zealand 
was  left  for  the  celebrated  Dutch  navigator. 
Captain  Abel  Janszen  Tasman,  who,  on  An- 


■  Thoae  who  wUb  for  farther  information  on  thii  lub- 
ject  may  coiuuit  Mr.  Earle’i  narratirr  of  a  residence  in 
New  Zealand  in  18S7 ;  Mr.  Polack's  narratire  durinra 
mldence  in  that  country  between  the  years  1831  and  1^ 

•ml  flu  Hnn  Sir  P-tniV  I.,.  ^  .k. 


and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Petrev  late  little  work  oh  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  settlement  It  is  frtim  these  sources  that  the  follow* 
ing  paper  is  chiefly  compiled. 
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tony  Van  Dieman,  governor-general  for  the 
Dutch  in  India,  determining,  in  a  council  held 
at  Batavia  in  1642,  to  prosecute  the  further 
discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  Terra  Australis, 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  this  im¬ 
portant  expedition.  Tasman  gave  the  country 
the  name  it  bears  in  consequence  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  of  the  surface  to  that  of 
his  native  country;  to  whicli,  however,  on 
subsequent  examination,  it  has  l>een  ascer¬ 
tained  to  bear  no  similitude.  Froui  Tas¬ 
man’s  time  to  that  of  Cook,  our  immortal  na¬ 
vigator,  a  period  of  120  years,  it  was  thought 
that  New  Zealand  was  part  of  a  southern  con¬ 
tinent  running  north  and  south  fron>  33®  to 
64*  of  south  latitude,  and  its  northern  coast 
stretching  across  the  South  Pacific  to  an  im¬ 
mense  distance,  where  Juan  Fernandez,  some 
fifty  years  previously,  had  seen  the  eastern 
boundary.  Cook,  however,  entirely  dissipated 
this  idea,  and  found  that  the  strait  discovered 
by  Tasman,  and  thought  to  separate  an  island 
in  the  north  from  a  great  southern  continent, 
only  separated  two  islands  from  each  other. 
This  strait  is  appropriately  named  Cook's 
Strait.  The  southern  island  was  called  by 
the  natives  Tavi  Potnammoo,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  Paheino-mawe. 

New  Zealand  may,  however,  be  divided  into 
three  islands,  extendeil  consecutively  in  'he 
form  of  a  bow,  and  reaching  from  34  to  474 
grecs  south  latitude,  in  a  north  and  north-east-  j 
erly  line,  the  extreme  points  resting  between 
the  degrees  100  and  173  east  longitude.  The 
first  is  called  New  Ulster,  which  is  divided  by 
Cook’s  Strait,  about  thirty  miles  across,  from 
New  Munster,  the  next  island,  which  is  again 
separated,  Iw  Foreaux  Strait,  narrower  still, 
from  New  Leinster,  the  name  of  the  third. 
The  latter  is  ertual  but  to  a  small  section  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  which  are  about  the 
same  size.  From  the  intersection  of  the  sea 
in  various  forms  of  bays,  creeks,  and  lakes, 
the  map  of  New  Ulster  is  like  that  of  Scot¬ 
land,  except  that  of  the  former  the  surface  is 
much  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
At  one  of  the  southern  points  of  New  Ulster 
is  Port  Nicholson,  the  principal  settlement, 
where  also  is  situated  Wellington,  the  new 
capital.  About  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  coast,  on  the  north-western 
side,  is  New  Plymouth,  where  another  co¬ 
lony,  still  more  recent,  have  ])itched  their 
settlements.  Two  hundred  miles  farther  up, 
and  on  the  same  side,  is  Auckland,  the  legis¬ 
lative  little  capital,  where  Captain  llobwn, 
the  governor,  has  fixed  his  residence,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  the  chief  agents  and  set¬ 
tlers  at  Wellington,  who  wished  Ids  excellency 
to  live  with  them.  The  other  islands  are'still 
comparatively  in  the  hands  of  the  aborigines. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  even  and 
genial.  In  winter  the  thermometer  rarely 
descends  below  46*,  and  during  the  height  of 


summer  seldom  rises  above  85*.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  position  of  these  islands,  lying  north  and 
south,  gives  almost  a  different  temperature  to 
every  mile  of  country.  The  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  are  extremely  pleasant;  very 
different  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  rapid  changes  towards 
night  to  bitter  cold.  The  westerly  winds  are 
most  prevalent,  and  sometimes  during  the 
day  blow  very  high,  but  they  commonly  sub¬ 
side  before  sunset.  In  winter  the  winds 
from  the  east  and  south-east  generally  prevail, 
accompanied  with  heavy  rain.  The  winds 
from  south  and  south-west  blow  almost  with¬ 
out  intermission  from  May  to  September. 

Among  the  productions  of  this  beautiful 
country,  the  magnificent  trees,  which  rise  into 
immense  forests,  are  the  most  characteristic.' 
The  noblest  of  these  trees  is  the  pine,  from 
its  towering  height  and  exquisite  symmetry. 
Of  this  triM,  the  yellow,  white,  and  red  pine 
are  the  most  valuable,  being  suited  for  build¬ 
ing  houses,  shi])s,  furniture,  &c.  The  British 
government  has  for  about  twenty  years  availed 
Itself  of  these  productions,  especially  the  yel¬ 
low  pine,  which  is  used  for  main  and  top¬ 
masts  in  some  of  our  largest  frigates  in  the 
navy.  The  palm-tree  aiso  exists  in  great 
abundance  in  New  Zealand. 

The  fruits  indigenous  to  the  country'  are 
few,  and  scarce  worthy  the  attention  of  Euro- 

f;ans.  Kardhd  is  the  general  name  for  fruit. 

he  principal  fruit  is  the  kardkd  maori,  or 
native  fruit,  which  grows  in  clusters  about 
the  size  and  form  of  Spanish  olive,  of  a  bright 
yellow  when  ripe.  The  flavour  is  rather  in¬ 
sipid.  There  are  also  several  wild  forest-fruits. 
The  kumera,  or  indigenous  sweet  potato,  is 
accounted  the  most  invaluable  food  possessed 
by  the  New  Zealander.  It  has  many  varieties ; 
and  the  food  is  regarded  with  great  venera¬ 
tion,  as  also  the  planters ;  and  the  harvest  is 
acconqianied  by  a  kakari,  or  feast. 

The  European  potato,  of  which  the  climate 
admits  of  two  crops  in  the  year,  was  first 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  New 
Zealand  by  Captain  Cook.  Most  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  esculent  roots  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives  ;  such  as  onions,  garlic,  beet-root, 
celery,  greens,  &c.  Indian  corn  is  a  very 
valuable  commodity  there.  The  sugar-cane 
flourishes  to  a  great  extent,  liie  New  Zea¬ 
land  flax,  (or  Phorinium  tenax,  in  allusion  to 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  being  converted  among 
other  uses  into  that  of  baskets),  grows  in  great 
abundance  tbroughout  the  country,  of  which 
it  is  indigenous.  There  are  a  variety  of  species, 
and  portions  of  it  are  to  be  seen  adjoining  al¬ 
most  every  village.  It  is  of  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  natives,  who  make  all  their  valu¬ 
able  apparel  of  its  leaves.  It  is  also  used  fur 
fishing-nets,  and  every  kind  of  cordage.  Sir 

■  Earopesn  fruiU,  such  as  grapes,  strawberries,  olives 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  grow  in  great  abundance. 
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Joseph  Banks,  who  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  this  staple,  observes,  that  a  plant  which, 
with  such  advanta^,  might  be  applied  to  so 
many  useful  and  important  pur^to^,  would 
certainly  be  a  great  acquisition  in  England. 
It  has  bMn  grown  with  great  success  in  France 
for  nearly  naif  a  century  post.  From  Mr. 
Petre  we  find  that  great  efforts  are  now  being 
made  by  the  colonists  to  prepare  this  materiu 
for  exportation.  It  can  be  prepared  in  any 
required  quantity,  at  a  price  which  would 
command  a  ready  sale,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  a  large  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  preparing  it.  A  considerable  sub* 
scription  has  been  entered  into,  as  a  reward 
for  the  person  who  shall  invent  an  instrument 
for  nreparing  the  flax  for  exportation. 

Many  flowering  shrubs  wliich  require  tlie 
shelter  of  the  greenhouse  in  England,  here 
are  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  open  air 
throughout  the  year.  The  sweet-briar,  china 
and  other  roses,  wall-flowers,  become,  with 
very  little  care,  perfectly  acclimated  to  the 
soil.  Kitchen  herbs  likewise  thrive  equally 
well.  Ferns,  the  tea-plant,  fungi,  many  species 
of  laurel,  samphire,  nightshade,  speedwell,  and 
minor  herbai^us  vegetation,  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  abound  through¬ 
out  the  country,  all  of  which  has  the  same 
undying  appearance  in  winter  as  the  forests. 

The  birds  of  New  Zealand  are  numerous, 
but  (generally  of  small  size,  and  their  music  is 
inferior  to  that  of  English  songsters.  Their 
plumage  is  well  known  to  be  superior  to  our 
own.  Of  these,  the  lui,  so  called  from  its  note 
resembling  that  sound,  is  best  known.  It  is 
in  size  similar  to  a  thrush,  with  a  plumage  of 
jetty  black ;  under  its  throat  are  pendent  two 
tuiu  of  pure  white  feathers ;  the  flesh  is  deli¬ 
cate,  and  is  considered  a  luxury.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  parrots,  some  with  green, 
brown,  and  purple  feathered  heads,  and  bodies 
clothed  in  black  and  brown  feathers.  Paro¬ 
quets,  wood-pigeons,  cuckoos,  fan-tailed  fly¬ 
catcher,  great-headed  titmouse,  king-fisher, 
swallow  of  a  small  size,  wattle-bird,  ducks, 
hawks,  the  lua  (a  bird  resembling  the  night¬ 
ingale),  a  species  of  crow,  and  tiie  bat,  are 
very  common.  The  albatross,  the  capture  of 
which  is  accounted  a  great  prize,  ana  whose 
feathers  are  used  to  OMorate  the  canoe,  cor¬ 
morants,  storm-birds,  and  many  other  birds 
supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  are 
found  there. 

Cattle  and  sheep  also  fatten  very  well  here. 
Mr.  Petre  observes,  “  the  weight  of  some  oxen 
has  reached  OOOlbs.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  feeding  of  stock  will  become  a  profit¬ 
able  occupation  in  New  Zealand.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  already  being  made  for  some  esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  kind.  One  gentleman  from 
Sydney  is  about  to  commence  an  establishment 
in  Watt’s  Peninsula,  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Nicholson.  A  great  number  of  sheep  has  also 


been  imported  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  they  have  thriven 
well.  I  learn  that  some  New  Zealand  wool 
has  already  been  sold  in  London  at  prices 
about  equal  to  those  of  Australian  wool.” 

The  country  is  happily  void  of  reptiles  or 
noxious  animals,  a  few  harmless  lizards  only 
having  been  seen.  Of  snakes  or  serpents  there 
are  none.  It  is  also  rich  in  fishes,  insects, 
fossils,  and  minerals,  to  a  degree  beyond  most 
other  countries.  Coal  has  been  found,  which 
burns  well,  in  several  places,  and  probably 
exists  in  most  parts  of  the  islands.  Its  moun¬ 
tains  are  numerous  and  magnificent;  and  it 
abounds  in  rivers,  and  hot  and  cold  springs. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  seas  round 
its  coasts  are  the  resort  of  the  black  whale ;  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  that 
of  New  Zealand  is  the  most  favourable  for 
carrying  on  this  lucrative  and  important  trade. 
This  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  whaling- 
establishments  are  rising  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony. 

Such  are  the  climate  and  productions  of 
New  Zealand.  As  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  well  observes,  a  great 
number  of  excellent  harbours,  noble  nvers 
flowing  into  them,  beautiful  valleys  through 
which  they  meander,  hills  clothed  with  forests 
of  the  finest  timber,  a  soil  fertile  with  natural 
productions  without  the  labour  of  the  spade 
or  plough  and  without  manure, — a  climate 
mild  and  salubrious;  these  are  its  general 
characteristics.  ■ 

The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  (descend-  I 
ants  from  the  colonies  originally  emigrating 
from  Asia)  of  this  delightful  region  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  its  natural  advantages.  Mr. 
Earle  tells  us,  that  happening  to  see  several 
natives  of  New  Zealand  while  at  Port  Jackson, 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  their  physical 
strength  and  symmetry^  that  he  resolved 
to  ascertain,  by  ocular  inspection,  whetlier  | 
they  were  selected  specimens  of  size  and  i 
beauty,  or  belonged  to  a  nation  decidedly  I 
and  greatly  superior  in  such  qualifications  to  ■ 
his  own  countrymen.  He  found  them  gene-  : 
rally  taller  and  larger  than  ourselves,  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular,  and  their  limbs  i 
as  sinewy  as  though  they  had  occupied  all 
their  lives  in  laborious  employments.  The 
colour  of  the  people  in  general  is  from  the 
olive  tinge  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  to  a 
brown-black.  In  the  higher  classes  the  hair 
is  glossy,  black,  and  curly,  and  the  features 
approaching  to  the  European.  In  this  class 
the  women  are  generally  very  beautiful.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  Euro- 
ueans  by  natives  are  a  beautiful  race — light 
Drown,  like  the  French  of  the  south :  not,  how¬ 
ever,  sfillow  in  complexion,  hut  with  a  healthy 
red  on  tiie  cheeks ;  in  features  like  the  mother, 
with  beautiful  blaw  eyes  and  hair.  Deformed 
persons  are  rarely  seen  among  them. 
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The  bodies  of  the  males  are  tattooed,  i.e. 
marked  with  the  stains  and  incisions  of  the 
mako,  or  tattoo ;  the  females  arc  marked  but 
rarely,  with  the  exception  of  the  lips,  over 
and  under  which  horizontal  lines  are  made, 
and  stained  blue.  The  process  is  very  painful ; 
but,  as  it  is  considered  a  great  ornament,  not 
a  mark  of  rank,  for  it  is  common  to  all  classes, 
it  is  borne  patiently .  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  used  among  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia ; 
to  prepare  men,  by  bearing  these  incisions  in 
the  tenderest  parts  of  the  face,  for  enduring 
the  tortures  of  their  enemies. 

The  costume  of  either  sex  is  the  same.  It 
is  ordinarily  of  the  flax  so  plentifully  produced 
in  the  country ;  not  woven,  but  knitted  in  a 
jteculiar  manner.  This  garment  is  nearly 
square,  being  flve  feet  in  length,  and  generally 
four  in  breadth.  It  is  fastened  round  the 
shoulders  by  the  two  corners,  and  round  the 
middle  by  a  girdle.  Over  this  many  wear  a 
large  mantle,  extending  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  heels.  These  garments  are  frequently 
covered  with  dog-skins,  and  ornamented  with 
large  feathers.  A  more  simple  covering,  and 
one  which  is  not  uncommon,  consists  of  a  kind 
of  plant,  woven  in  a  particular  way,  tied  round 
the  neck  with  a  string,  and  suffered  to  fall 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  orna¬ 
ments  of  either  sex  are  feathers  upon  the  head, 
with  combs  and  pearl-shells.  The  e&n  are 
almost  universally  bored,  and  adorned  with 
beads,  pieces  of  jaspar,  and  sometimes  with 
pieces  of  doth.  The  females  adorn  their  necks 
with  strings  of  shark’s  teeth,  or  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  berry. 

Their  habitations  are  constructed  of  frames 
of  wood  bound  together,  and  covered  with 
bark,  and  such  other  materials  ns  are  most 
easily  procured.  They  are  of  different  di¬ 
mensions,  accortling  to  the  number  to  be 
accommodated ;  and  of  ditterent  degrees  of 
durability,  according  to  the  time  during  which 
the  inhabitants  propose  to  remain  in  one  spot. 
Besides  those  habitations  which  serve  for  or¬ 
dinary  use,  the  New  Zealanders  have  more 
substantial  abodes,  upon  such  situations  as 
are  elevated  and  diflicult  of  access,  and  which 
are  always  fortifled.  The  fortifications  com¬ 
monly  consist  of  a  ditch,  a  mound,  and  pali¬ 
sades.  These  abodes  are  called  hippahs ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  inhabited  only  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  consider  themselves  in  danger  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  ;  at  other  times  they  reside  in  the  level 
country  on  the  coasts,  where  the  chief  jiart  of 
their  subsistence  is  procured. 

The  language  of  tlie  natives  is  radically  that 
made  use  of  by  the  oceanic  islanders,  or  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Malayan  race,  who  inhabit  an 
extensive  space,  comprising  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  globe.  It  is  exceedingly  soft  to 
the  ear,  even  in  the  boisterous  war-siieecb,  and 
very  copious. 

It  is  lamentable  to  know  that,  amid  all  these 


advantages  of  climate  and  physical  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  sensuality,  and  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  crime  and  barbarism.  Polygamy,  with 
all  its  attendant  evils,  is  permitted.  Their 
treachery  and  canning  are  yery  gre^t,  and  their 
revenge  insatiable.  Murders  of  the  most  fero¬ 
cious  kind  are  committed  by  wholesale ;  infan¬ 
ticide  is  of  ordinary  occurrence;  and,  more 
revolting  than  all,  cannibalism  is  even  yet 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent. 

This  state  of  things  is  only  the  natural  result 
of  their  dreadful  superstition.  Like  some  of 
the  heretics  of  old,  what  is  misnamed  the 
I  deity  they  consider  the  source  of  all  evil ; 
and  nothing  of  pain  or  evil  h^pens  which  is 
not  assigned  to  his  agency.  Iney  have  num¬ 
berless  attuu,  or  gods.  The  Taniicoa  is  the 
name  of  the  whole  race  of  aquatic  divinities. 
The  Buatdrd,  or  lizard,  is  accounted  a  very 
virulent  deity.  They  have  a  kind  of  priest¬ 
hood,  which  is  possessed  of  great  power.  U  pon 
the  priest  depends  whether  war  shall  com¬ 
mence,  and  when  it  shall  cease ;  and  they  cat 
alone  of  the  first  body  slain  in  battle.  They 
are  supposed  to  pos^ss  the  gift  of  foretelling 
future  events.  In  incantations  the  priests  are 
entirely  denuded  of  dress. 

In  imcocdance  with  these  horrible  practices 
is  their  rite  of  baptism ;  for  it  is  remarkable, 
tltat  nations,  however  barbarous,  bear  witness 
in  some  way  or  other  to  this  ceremony.  The 
infant  is  carried  by  an  old  priest  to  the  banks 
of  a  river,  in  which  the  child  is  dipped,  the 
priest  praying  to  various  gods  that  his  charge 
may  commit  every  abomination ;  that  he  may 
be  equally  prone  to  villany  as  his  ancestors ; 
that  he  may  devour  his  enemies,  and  escape 
being  devoured  by  them. 

Under  such  appalling  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  religiously  and  devoutly 
disjiosed  En^ishmen  should  feel  great  an¬ 
xiety  about  those  of  their  countrymen  who, 
by  emigrating  to  this  colony,  were  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  such  abominable  superstitions  as 
these.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  various  reli¬ 
gious  societies,  somecomposed  ofdissenters,  and 
others  of  those  professing  themselves  Church¬ 
men,  made  from  time  to  time  efforts  to  spread 
the  pure  faith  of  the  Gos|)el  among  these  be¬ 
nighted  heathens.  In  these  eflbrts,  however, 
they  were  unfortunate,  in  some  measure  per¬ 
haps  from  the  unhappy  selection  of  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 
They  were  generally  anything  but  exemplars 
of  that  holy  creed  which  they  professed  to  teach ; 
and  so  thoroughly  did  they  disgust  the  inha¬ 
bitants  by  their  avarice  and  selfishness,  in  get¬ 
ting  the  oest  lands  into  their  possession,  and 
!  cultivating  ihetn  rather  than  the  morals  of 
;  the  people,  that  a  very  natural  antipathy  was 
I  raised  against  them.  This  is  a  melancholy 
I  sulnect  to  dwell  upon,  and  we  would  much 
rather  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
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Earle  and  M  r.  Polack,  for  the  very  suspicious 
and  heartless  conduct  of  the  first  Church  mis¬ 
sionaries,  ns  they  were  called,  than  pain  our¬ 
selves  with  transferring  them  to  our  own 
pages. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  much  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  system  us  the 
unsoundness  of  the  system  itself,  which  has 
hitherto  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  persons 
alluded  to  all  but  abortive  ns  regards  evan¬ 
gelising  the  New  Zealanders;  tliough  it  must 
M  allowed  that  their  services  have  been  of 
some  use  in  civilising  that  people,  by  shewing 
them  in  what  manner  lands  may  be  best 
cultivated,  and  how'  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  before  described  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  industrious  jmssessor.  The 
truth  is,  that  ns  the  Church  of  Christ  alone  is 
the  engine  of  conversion,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  in  cases  either  where  the  Church  was 
never  acknowledged  at  all,  or  only  partially 
so,  the  result  should  be  most  unsatisfactory. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  case ;  and  u  still  more 
remarkable  instance  have  we  in  the  venerable 
Swartz,  who,  with  all  his  [)ersonal  juety  and 
indomitable  zeal,  did  nothing  lasting  for  India 
— all  his  efforts  proving  like  water  sjjilt  upon 
the  ground.  For  if  the  Church  of  Christ  be 
the  only  converter  of  the  heathen,  and  a  bishop 
be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  church  in 
any  locality,  it  is  plain  that  all  missionary 
operations,  except  under  immediate  episcojial 
superintendence,  must  be  abortive.  Till  the 
establishment  of  the  sees  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies,'  therefore,  little  way  was  made  in  the 
real  conversion  of  the  New  Zealanders.  Then 
it  was  that  New  Zealand,  though  nut  within 
the  limits  of  any'  diocese,  was  not  quite  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
bishop’s  presence,  who  occasionally  visited  it. 
The  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  sent  last  year  a  missionary  of 
approved  zeal  and  piety ;  and  the  beneheial 
result  is  obvious  in  the  commencement  of 
church-building,  and  the  erection  of  a  school. 
In  aid  of  this  good  work,  the  jjarent  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  rendere<l 
every  assistance ;  and  in  the  last  Report  of 
that  Society  we  find  the  following  gratifying 
minute: — “A  church  is  in  the  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  in  this  new  colony ;  to  which  the  Rev. 

'  At  the  Ite^innin:;  of  the  prewnt  ronturv,  Englaml,  pos- 
Kotsing  ciiluiiies  in  CTcry  part  of  the  workl,  lia<i,  as  is  well 
known,  no  mure  than  two  episcopal  sees  in  her  foreign 
tlependencies — the  set's  of  Nova  Scotia  anil  Qnebts'.  To 
these  was  adiletl,  in  the  year  1814,  the  see  of  ('alcutta. 
The  West  Imlian  bisho|>rie3  weri' esiablishisl  in  the  year 
18i4,  and  the  five  remaining  colonial  dioceses  (those,  vi*. 
of  Australia,  Madras,  Itoiubay,  Toronto,  and  Newfound¬ 
land)  have  lieen  committeil  to  the  cliargi'  of  their  resjH'c- 
tive  jirelates  sul>sei|ucntl>  to  the  year  18.16.  lienee  the 
imiHirtant  provinces  of  New  Urunswick,  Van  Dieinan's 
Land,  ('ey  Ion,  the  Caiie  of  (iOImI  IIojm',  Mauritius,  tooether 
with  the  newly  formed  settlement  m  South  Australia,  are 
either  still  altogether  destitute  of  episcopal  government, 
or  arc  jiarts  only  of  large  dioceses,  receiving  oceasiouaj 
visits  of  insjieellou  from  prelates  who  reside  in  other 
churches. 


G.  F.  Churton  has  been  appointed  chaplain.  I 
Rather  more  than  '270i.,  besides  a  present  of  i 
conimuniou-scrviee  plate,  had  been  e,ollected,  f 
when  n])plicntion  was  made  to  the  society  for  | 
assistance,”  which,  it  scarcely  need  be  said, 
was  most  readily  rendered,  as  well  as  to  an 
infant-school,  which  was  beiuif  built  and  en- 
dowetl  by  a  pious  English  laily  in  the  colony. 

Still,  it  was  found  thut  no  real  progress  of 
divine  truth  could  be  made  until  a  bishop 
was  appointed,  who  of  right  would  preside 
over  and  direct  the  “new-horn  church,”  — 
cherishing  and  protecting  it  by  those  jiowers 
whicli  belong  only  to  a  successor  of  the  holy 
apostles.  This  imiiortant  truth  was  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Uisho])  of  London,  in  his 
admirable  letter  to  the  Archhishoj)  of  Canter¬ 
bury  on  the  very  subject  of  endowing  colonial 
hishoiirics,  and  among  these  a  bishopric  of 
New  Zealand. 

“  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  eir- 
cnmstances  (observes  his  lordship)  which  shew 
how  desirable  it  is  that  a  bishop  should  he 
placed  in  some  of  those  places  ;  having  refer¬ 
ences  continually  made  to  me,  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  from  English  clergymen  and  congre¬ 
gations  in  foreign  jiarts,  which  I  am  obliged 
to  settle  as  well  as  I  can,  without  any  legiti¬ 
mate  jurisdiction  over  the  parties,  and  without 
any  moans  of  inquiring  personally  into  the 
facts  which  form  the  subject  of  their  appeals 
to  me.” 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1840;  and  within  little  more  than  a  year  a 
bishop  has  been  appointed  to  New  Zealand, 

I  and  has  just  (December  4,)  sailed  to  his 
I  extensive'  diocese.  It  is  unneccssarj'  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  ill  Bishop  Selwvn  there  is  a  rare 
eomhination  of  every  excellence  most  suited 
to  his  holy  office.  Learned  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  litei'aturo,  to  a  degree  which 
won  for  him  the  highest  honours  of  the  Uni- 
ver.>iity  of  which  he  is  so  groat  an  ornament, 
profoundly  versed  in  catholic  theology,  con¬ 
versant  with  all  the  more  active  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  and  not  less  distinguished  for 
jiersonal  jiiety  and  holiness  of  life, — what  iimy 
not  be  expected,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
from  the  exercise  of  e]ii.scojiid  jKiwers  baekccl 
bv  such  great  individual  excelleuce !  The 
Cliurch  of  New  Zeulaud  may  indeed  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  “  like  a  tree  ])luuted  by  the 
water-side,  which  shall  bring  forth  its  fruits 
ill  its  season.”  Great  ns  has  been  the  increase 
ofelcrgyiiicii,  catechists,  schools,  and  churches, 
ill  the  dioceses  of  Upjier  Ciinada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  Toronto,  we  anticipate  a  still  greater 
increase  ill  the  colony  now  under  consideration, 
t(i  which  such  ahi.shophasgone  forth,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  hand  of  prcshyter.s,  deacons,  and  cate¬ 
chists,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  is  scarcely  inferior 

1  Ni'w  Zealand  U  computed  at  95,00(1  sf^uarc  miles 
while  Kuglaud  aud  >Valea  are  only  58,(KK1, 
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tohiniselfin  hisendowinentsofmiinl  andheiirt. 
As  every  thing  connected  with  this  important  I 
mission  is  interesting,  we  would  observe  that, 
knowing  the  importance  of  carrjdng  out  the 
Church,  both  materially,  if  we  may  so  speak,  j 
and  spiritually,  in  its  integrity,  the  bishop  has  ' 
been  unceasing  in  obtaining  plans  for  churches 
best  characteristic  of  Christian  worship,  and  the 
usual  ornaments  belonging  to  the  same.  'I'his 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Ecclesioloyist,  a  little  publica¬ 
tion  just  started  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society : — 

“The  lord  bishop  of  New  Zealand  having  re¬ 
quested  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  to  furnish 
him  with  designs  and  models  for  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  new  diocese,  and  for  the  parish-  ' 
churches  which  will  be  first  erected,  it  cannot  but 
be  deeply  interesting  to  members  of  that  society  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  steps  which  his  lord-  , 
ship  proposes  to  take  with  respect  to  the  erection 
of  temples  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  on  his 
arrival  in  his  diocese. 

“  As  soon  as  possible  after  setting  foot  in  New 
Zealand,  it  is  his  intention  to  use  as  a  temporary 
church,  a  tent  which  he  carries  with  him  for  that 
purpose ;  an  altar,  with  its  necessary  appurte- 
ninces,  being  erected  in  its  eastern  end.  Here 
the  daily  service  of  our  Cliurch  will  be  commenced 
on  tbe  first  morning  after  the  bishop’s  arrival,  never 
thenceforth  to  be  silenced  till  the  end  of  all  things.  ! 

“  A  piece  of  ground  will  next  be  marked  out  and 
consecrated  for  the  site  of  the  future  cathedral ; 
not  with  any  intention  of  erecting  hastily  a  build¬ 
ing,  which  might  by  courtesy  bear  that  name,  but  i 
that  the  remains  of  those  who  depart  in  the  true 
faith  may  be  interred  in  consecrated  ground  j  and,  ‘ 
if  need  be,  that  a  temporary  wooden  edifice  may 
serve  at  present  for  the  ollices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
In  a  country  where  labour  is  worth  three  times  as  ’ 
much  as  it  is  in  England,  the  erection  of  a  choir  is 
to  the  most  sanguine  mind  as  much  as,  perhaps 
more  than,  can  be  hoped  for  during  the  present  ge¬ 
neration.  Hilt  whatever  is  built  will  be  built  solidly 
and  substantially,  and  as  our  ancestors  built. 

“  The  ingenuity  of  the  natives  in  carving  is 
well  known  ;  and  it  is  the  bishop’s  design  to  con-  , 
vert  this  faculty  to  the  glory  of  God.  For  this  i 
purpose  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  will  fur-  | 
iiish  working  models  of  the  actual  size,  of  Norman 
capitals,  sections  of  mouldings,  ornamented  pier,  | 
door,  and  window  arches;  and  these,  it  is  hoped, 
it  may  be  easy  for  the  natives  to  imitate  in  the 
stone  of  their  own  country,  which  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  building. 

“  One  model  of  a  parish-church  will  at  present ' 
be  suHicient ;  because  the  churches  will  be,  at 
first,  two  hundred  miles  apart.  Norman  is  the 
style  adopted ;  because,  as  tbe  work  will  be  chiefly 
dune  by  native  artists,  it  seems  natural  to  teach 
them  first  that  style  which  first  prevailed  in  our 
own  country  ;  while  its  rudeness  and  massiveness, 
and  the  grotesque  character  of  its  sculpture,  will 
probably  render  it  easier  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  them.  These  churches  will,  like 
the  cathedral,  be  built  slowly — divine  service  being  , 
carried  on  in  consecrated  ground,  under  tempo-  I 
rary  sheds  erected  within  the  rising  church-walls ;  ^ 


and  to  every  church  there  will  be  a  distinct  and 
spacious  chancel.’’ 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  plans  have  been 
taken,  for  the  bishop,  of  a  beautiful  Norman 
church  lately  erected  at  Bramley,  in  the  parish 
of  Leeds. 

All  this  is  cheering ;  and  while  it  gladdens 
the  heart  of  every  true  Churchman,  it  must  be 
known  with  a  pcculi^  joy  to  those  who  are 
already  located  in,  or  are  about  to  emigrate 
to,  that  colony.  Now  the  English  colonist 
may  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers,  after 
the  custom  of  his  fathers,  and  enjoy  the  in¬ 
valuable  blessing  of  the  profession  of  a  sound 
Church-of-England  faith.  And  the  extensive 
machinery  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
may  now,  if  placed,  as  it  doubtless  will  be, 
under  episcopal  control,  be  brought  into  more 
wholesome  and  useful  operation. 

As  to  colonisation — for  perhaps  this  is  a  suit¬ 
able  opportiiuity  for  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  subject — none  can  doubt  the  desirableness, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation  at 
large,  of  giving  it  every  encouragement  and 
tucility.  The  colonies  are  obviously  a  most 
important  source  of  national  greatness,  and 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  England  depends 
upon  them.  Indeed,  wherever  they  have 
been  neglected,  the  mother  country  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  neglect.  Hence  it  is  that  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  with  their  colonies 
lost  their  ships,  Uieir  commerce — in  a  word, 
every  thing  in  which  national  glory  consists. 
To  individuals  they  are  equally  advantageous. 
And  especially  is  this  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  From  a  redundant  population,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  commercial  pursuits — the  general 
introduction  of  machinery,  and  various  other 
causes  which  we  have  not  sjiace  to  enter  upon — 
thousands  of  Englishmen  are  reduced  to  a  state 
!  almost  of  starvation.  'To  such,  therefore,  pro- 
'  vided  they  unite  virtue  and  sobriety  to  industry 
I  and  ordinary  skill,  what  afield  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity  is  opened  in  our  colonies  !  There 
arc,  no  doubt,  many  who,  if  remaining  in  Eng¬ 
land,  would  have  been  doomed  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vations,  and,  which  is  still  worse,  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  an  unemployed  life,  but  who  have  risen, 
and  are  now  rising,  in  our  colonies,  to  comfort, 
to  independence,  and  even  to  afHuence. 

For  accomplishing  these  honourable  ends, 
no  fairer  field  appears  openiHl  in  the  whole 
world  than  New  Zealand.  True  it  is,  that 
experiments  have  of  late  been  made  there  by 
very  tjuestionable  means,  under  the  name  of 
the  Aete  Zealand  ComjMtiy,'  which,  like  an- 

■  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ex.\xv _ What  is  ealled 

the  first  colony  of  Sew  Zealand,  consistin-  of  laOO  persons, 
emiiprateil  from  En;;land,  under  the  direction  of  this  com- 
|iany,  in  the  Siqitember  of  18.19.  The  inainbody  sailed  in 
live  larqe  ships.  These  had  been  pri'ci'deil  by  two  largo 
ve.ssels  in  the  months  of  May  and  September ;  the  former 
of  which,  the  Tuiy,  carried  out  the  company’s  principal 
agent,  Mr.  Wakefield,  with  other  servants  of  the  company, 
who  were  charged  to  select  the  seat  of  the  intended  set¬ 
tlement,  to  puicbase  lands  there  from  the  natives,  and  to 
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other  Dragon  of  Wan  tley,  seems  to  be  swallow¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  countrj'  with  a  voraciousness 
which  no  dcubt  the  jtresent  government  will 
check,  if  it  do  not  call  upon  the  company  to  dis¬ 
gorge  some  of  its  possessions.  But  still  is  there 
ample  scope  for  laborious,  enterprising,  and 
honest  men  of  all  grades ;  and  to  clever  and 
steady  mechanics  especially,  who  would  find 
wages  high,  and  work  abundant.  The  people 
also,  bla^  as  is  their  natural  character,  are 
found  to  be  very'  sensible  of  kind  treatment, 
and  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  feel  the  human¬ 
ising  effects  of  the  Gospel.  This  hope  is  con¬ 
firmed  b^  the  following  testimony  of  M  r.  Petre, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks :  — 

“  The  principal  danger  to  which  it  was  imagined 
in  this  country  we  were  exposed,  was  the  hostility 
of  the  natives.  Most  of  us  had  made  anxious  in¬ 
quiries  on  this  subject  before  we  embarked,  and 
our  coiv.irtion  was,  that  we  should  be  received  as 
friends  by  the  natives,  if  our  conduct  towards  them 
was  just  and  friendly.  Our  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  were  completely  realised.  Our  numbers, 
indeed,  astonished  them  ;  and  they  used  frequently 
to  ask  whether  our  whole  tribe,  meaning  thereby 
all  the  people  of  England,  had  not  come  to  Fort 
Nicholson.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they  were 
overawed  by  our  obvious  superiority  to  any  phy¬ 
sical  force  that  could  have  been  brought  against 
us  in  case  of  disputes.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
they  received  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
Their  services  for  ail  sorts  of  purposes  were  al¬ 
ways  at  our  command  for  a  moderate  remune¬ 
ration.  We  employed  them  chiefly  in  shooting, 
fishing,  hunting,  cutting  firewood,  and  building 
houses.  In  this  sort  of  work  they  are  very  expert. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  huts  built  by  them 
were  very  much  superior  to  those  of  our  own 
handiwork.  Many  of  the  original  huts,  built  by 
them  after  our  first  landing,  deserved,  indeed,  to 
be  called  houses,  and  were,  when  I  quitted  Fort 
Nicholson,  still  used  by  emigrants  of  all  classes, 
none  of  whom,  it  may  be  safely  said,  suilered  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  more  comely 
dwellings.  At  first,  the  New  Zealanders  were 
content  to  be  paid  with  food  only.  By  degrees 
their  wants  increased,  and  they  required  various 
goods,  such  as  tobacco,  clothing,  and  hardware. 
All  this  took  place  at  our  first  squatting  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hutt ;  latterly,  after  the 
bulk  of  the  settlers  were  established  at  Wellington, 
the  natives  had  begun  to  require  money-wages  in 
return  for  their  labour.  A  similar  change  took 
place  with  regard  to  trade.  At  first,  all  oitr  ex¬ 
changes  with  the  natives  were  made  by  barter 
only:  but  long  before  my  departure,  they  bad 
begun  to  comprehend  the  use  and  value  of  money. 
This  knowledge  at  last  extended  in  some  cates  to 

make  other  preliminary  arrangements.  The  second  ves¬ 
sel,  the  Cuba,  eunveyeu  the  siir^'eying  staff  of  the  eoin- 
pany,  with  a  great  number  of  labourers.  The  colonists 
settied  in  Port  Nirholson.  It  must  in  fairness  be  stated 
that  this  company  has  come  forward  most  nobly  in  aid  of 
the  new  bishopric.  It  has  offered  to  advancc'MKtt.  by 
wav  of  loan,  for  promoting  the  education  of  native  families. 
A  further  sum  of  SOUtM.  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  simport  of 
the  church  at  Nelson ;  SOOOI.  for  a  like  purpose  at  Welling¬ 
ton  ;  and  SOtM.  at  New  Plymouth.  The  company  is  alwi 
ready  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at 
Nelson,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  i&,(W0/. 


,  the  regular  employment  of  our  currency.  One 
I  native  resident  at  Wellington  purchased  a  horse 
,  which  bad  been  imported  from  New  South  Wales, 

'  and  used  to  let  it  out  for  hire ;  and  another  had 
an  account  with  the  bank.  Great  numbers  were 
I  in  possession  of  money,  which  they  usually  carried  ! 
about  with  them  in  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  \ 
neck.  During  the  first  months  of  our  intercourse  ; 
with  the  natives,  they  generally  carried  muskets, 
but  apparently  from  mere  habit,  and  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  fear  of  violence  from  us.  We  never 
carried  arms ;  and  the  custom  has  now  been  quite 
abandoned  by  the  natives  of  Fort  Nicholson.  The 
best  proof,  however,  of  their  own  feeling  of  security 
is,  that  they  are  gradually  destroying  the  stockade- 
defences  of  their  villages.  Not  that  they  feared, 
probably,  that  we  should  attack  them,  but  they  feel 
that  our  presence  is  a  perfect  security  against 
aggression  from  distant  and  hostile  tribes.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  character  of  this 
people  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change ;  that  they 
had  sufficient  intelligence  to  perceive  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  conciliating  the  settlers  by  orderly  con¬ 
duct,  and  of  adopting  our  usages;  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  next  generation  will  to  a  great 
extent  amalgamate  with  the  colonists.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  1^  able  to  state  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  colonists  generally  towards  the  natives  has 
been  signally  praiseworthy.  The  native  mode  of 
cultivation  is  very  rude ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  such 
rudeness,  their  crops  are  large.  They  have  no 
idea  of  sowing  only  the  eye  of  the  potato;  but 
when  they  dig  their  potatoes,  they  simply  leave 
some  in  for  the  next  crop.  In  many  cases,  the 
crop  is  left  on  the  ground,  the  natives  merely 
opening  the  earth  about  the  roots,  taking  up 
enough  to  supply  their  immediate  wants,  and 
covering  the  root  again  with  earth.  But  as  the  New 
Zealanders  imitate  closely  and  improve  rapidly, 
they  will  soon  adopt  more  economical  modes  of 
cultivation.  I  may  here  mention  that  they  exhibit 
great  skill  in  their  mode  of  clearing  wood.  Their 
clearances  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  seen  in 
America,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  which  had  been 
cut  down  at  some  feet  from  the  ground  being  left 
to  rot.  In  burning  the  brushwood  and  branches, 
they  first  scatter  them  over  the  ground  equally,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  soil  is  equally  improved  by 
the  ashes.  This  is  much  better  than  burning  in 
heaps,  according  to  the  American  practice,  as  the 
latter  plan  fertilises  unequally." 

Mr.  Petre  concludes  his  narrative  in  these 
wonls :  “  The  best  proof  I  can  give  of  the 
sincerity  of  iny  opinion  as  to  the  bright  pro- 
sjtects  of  New  Zealand  ns  a  colony,  is  the  fact 
of  iny  being  a  sojourner  here  (England),  j»re- 
])ariiig  to  return  to  the  jilace  of  iny  former 
residence  in  New  Zealand.” 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

Chap.  VI. — The  New  Hoy. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wilkins  had  taken  his  de- 

itarture,  leaving  his  son  under  the  charge  of 
dr.  Printer,  the  good-natured  schooliunster,  ; 
seeing  a  tear  gathering  in  the  jtoor  hoy’s  eyes,  t 
thought  it  best  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  in-  | 
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troducing  him  without  delny  to  the  scenes  in 
wliich  he  was  thenceforth  to  be  engaged. 

“Come,” said  he,  taking  him  kindly  by  the 
arm,  “  we  must  make  you  acquainted  with 
some  of  your  seliool-fellows.  And,  by  the 
by,”  he  continued,  in  a  joking  tone,  “  you 
will  perhaps  be  ratlier  surprised  at  what  1  am 
going  to  tell  you,  but  for  the  first  fortnight 
you  are  to  be  a  shadow.” 

“  A  shadow !  sir  ?”  said  John  Wilkins,  look¬ 
ing  u])  with  something  of  alarm  into  his 
master's  face. 

“  Yes,  you  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow. 
Don’t  bo  alarmed,  however;  we  shall  not 
starve  you,  or  take  the  rosy  colour  from 
those  plump  cheeks.  Though  you  are  to  be 
a  shadow,  yet  we  will  take  care  you  shall  have 
a  good  suhstunce.” 

All  this  was  a  mystery  to  poor  John  Wilkins. 
However,  it  was  soon  explained  by  Mr.  Primer 
calling  George  Freeman,  and  jiutting  the  little 
buy  under  his  charge. 

*•  George  Freeman  is  to  be  your  substance” 
said  he,  “  and  you  are  to  be  his  shadow.  You 
are  to  follow  him  where  he  leads  you,  and  do 
as  he  directs  you.  He  will  tell  you  all  the 
rules  of  the  school  —  when  you  are  to  get  up, 
when  you  are  to  be  in  school,  the  hour  of 
prayers,  the  hour  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  and  so  forth.  He  is  too  good  a  boy 
to  lead  you  into  mischief;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
So  now,  George, take  him  into  the  playground, 
and  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  boys.” 

George  Freeman  accordingly  led  the  new 
boy  towards  the  play-ground ;  and,  on  their 
way,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
kind  words  to  him,  and  bidding  him  not  be 
afraid,  if  the  boys  seemed  rather  rough  and 
unmannerly  at  first. 

“  There  are,  of  course,  some  rude  lads,”  said 
he,  “  amongst  us;  but  you  must  take  their 
jokes  good-naturedly,  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  put  to  you,  although  they 
may  not  he  over  civil.” 

Young  Wilkins  was  much  obliged  by  the 
advice,  and  still  more  by  the  kind  manner  of 
his  new  friend,  and  resolved  to  take  his  coun¬ 
sel,  which,  as  may  be  supjiosed,  was  very  well 
timed. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  boy  entered  the 
school-yard  than  he  was  speedily  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  lails,  many  of  whom  left  their 
games  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

“  And  what’s  your  name,  youngster?”  said 
one  of  fhem  jicrlly. 

“  Wilkins,”  said  he,  with  a  steady  tone. 

“Oh,  Peter  Wilkins,”  said  the  other.  “Why 
that  was  the  name  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Here,  boys,”  said  he,  raising  his  voice  to  a 
knot  of  youths  who  were  playing  at  marbles 
a  short  way  oft',  and  were  too  interested  to 
leave  their  game  —  “  here’s  Peter  Wilkins, 
the  Flying  Dutchman.” 


This  was  quite  enough  to  aftix  a  nickname 
to  the  new-comer ;  and  thenceforth,  for  some 
while  afterwards,  he  was  usually  sjioken  of  as 
Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Dutchman. 

If  he  had  shewn  himself  annoyed  by  the 
nickname,  it  would  probably  have  stuck  to 
him  as  long  as  he  remained  at  school,  perhaps 
all  his  life ;  but  as  he  did  not  seem  to  care  a 
bit  about  it,  his  school-fellows  soon  left  off  the 
appellation,  and  he  came  to  be  called,  fami¬ 
liarly,  “Jack,”  or  “Jack  Wilkins.”  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  anticipating  after-events ;  for  his 
catechising  was  not  yet  nearly  concluded. 

“  Well,”  said  Harry  Scamper,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  his  pertinacious  questioner, 
“  what’s  your  father?” 

“  A  mercer,”  said  Wilkins. 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  he  stands  with  a  yard-mea¬ 
sure,  and  sells  tapes,  and  bobbin,  and  such 
things.” 

Fortunately  Harry  did  not  proceed  in  these 
sarcastic  allusions  to  Mr.  Wilkins  senior,  or 
it  is  very  possible  that  his  son  might  not  have 
maintained  his  equanimity. 

“  Well,  and  how  much  peck  has  your  worthy 
father  given  you?” 

“Peck!”  said  little  Wilkins  in  astonish¬ 
ment — “  what’s  peck  ?” 

“  What,  here’s  a  fellow  that  does’nt  know 
what  peck  is. — Why,  it’s  blunt.” 

“And  what’s  blunt?”  said  the  boy,  quite 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  before. 

“  Why,  rhino,  to  be  sure.  How  much  ready 
rhino  have  you  brought  with  you  ?” 

Y'oung  Wilkins  then  became  aware  that  his 
school-fellow  was  desirous  of  knowing  how 
much  pocket-money  he  possessed ;  and,  though 
the  question  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  very 
]K)lite,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  the 
required  information. 

“  And  now,”  said  his  tormentor,  “  we  must 
request  that,  according  to  the  law  made  and 
provided  in  such  cases,  you  mount  up  on  this 
horseblock,  and  tip  out  your  best  stave.” 

Young  Wilkins  rightly  conjectured  from 
this,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  companions 
that  he  should  entertain  them  by  singing  a 
song ;  and  though  he  had  answered  their 
questions  with  perfect  good  humour,  yet  he 
felt  rather  inclined  to  rebel  against  this  fresh 
demand.  As  he  stood  irresolute,  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  friendly  nod  from  George  Free¬ 
man  ;  and  remembering  his  injunction,  not  to 
be  affronted  by  the  rudeness  with  which  he 
was  likely  to  be  assailed,  he,  without  delay, 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and,  in  a  good  hearty 
voice,  sang  a  song  which  he  had  learnt  from 
his  brother,  and  which,  as  it  happened  not  to 
have  been  heard  by  his  school-fellow's,  was 
highly  ajiproved  by  them. 

“  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began 
To  wear  lung  hanging  sleeves, 
lie  entertained  three  serving  men, 

And  all  of  them  were  thieves. 
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The  first  he  wss  an  Irishman, 

,  The  second  was  a  Scot, 

The  third  he  was  a  little  Welchman, 

And  all  were  knaves,  I  wot. 

The  Irishman  loved  usquehaueh. 

The  Scot  drank  ale  called  mue^cap. 

The  Welchman  he  ate  toasted  cheese 

TtU  his  mouth  became  like  a  moflse-trap. 

Uranebaugh  burnt  the  Irishman, 

The  Scot  was  drowned  in  his  ale. 

The  Welchman  had  like  to  l)c  choked  by  a  mouse, 

But  he  pulled  him  out  by  the  tale.” 

Great  applause  followed  tliis  effusion  ;  and 
little  Wilkins,  after  having  sang  it  tlirice  over 
at  their  earnest  request,  at  once  took  his  place 
amongst  the  boys  as  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  was  treated  by  them  accordingly.  A 
sulky  boy  seldom  finds  his  level  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  it:  and  such  scenes  some¬ 
times  took  place  at  Mr.  Primer’s;  altliough, 
from  the  strong  reprehension  with  which 
the  worthy  sclioolmastcr  visited  such  delin¬ 
quencies,  and  from  the  general  good  tone  of 
the  school,  a  battle  was  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence.  Indeed,  he  must  have  been  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  boy  that  could  have  quarrelled  with 
young  Wilkins,  who,  in  fact,  was  as  good- 
natured  a  little  fellow  as  ever  went  to  scliool 
— in  truth,  perhaps  a  little  too  good-natured. 

I  would  not  say  one  word  to  disj>arage  good 
nature.  It  is  generally  a  sign  of  a  humble, 
teacliablc,  reverent,  and  kind  disposition ;  anti 
is  deservedly  esteemed  and  beloveil.  It  is 
sure  to  endear  him  who  possesses  it  to  his 
family,  his  master,  and  his  scliool-fellows ; 
and  is  more  calculated  than  almost  any  otlier 
quality,  if  rightly  guarded,  to  enable  a  man 
to  go’ through  life  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  all  around 
him.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  tlic  danger 
connected  with  good  nature,  namely,  that  it 
is  very  commonly  connected  with  a  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  too  great  facility  of  yielding, 
which  will  lead  a  boy  into  a  luiiulred  scrapes, 
and  a  man  or  woman  into  serious  evils.  A 
too  good-natured  boy  will  sometimes  remain 
a  shading  all  his  life;  will  attach  himself  to 
some  other  boy  of  firmer  and  more  decided 
character  than  himself,  and  be  content  to  fol¬ 
low  him  as  he  may  chance  to  lead ;  or  else, 
which  is  still  worse,  w  ill  follow  any  boy  who 
wishes  to  lead  him  into  mischief.  The  same 
docile  tenqier  which  wins  the  love  of  the 
master  will  not  un frequently  fall  with  equal 
facility  into  the  ways  of  evil  companions ;  and 
the  teuqver  which  leads  a  boy  to  join  with 
hearty  readiness  in  the  innocent  amusements 
of  his  companions,  will  often  render  him  un¬ 
prepared  to  resist  their  solicitations  to  embark 
with  them  in  more  questionable  schemes. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  that  good  na¬ 
ture  should  be  accompanied  by  good  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  by  a  rectitude  of  mind  which  shall 
keep  a  boy  in  the  right  course.  John  Wilkins 
was  far  from  being  an  unprinci]iled  lad.  At 
the  same  time  his  parents  had  not  instilled 


into  him  that  due  perception  of  the  dirt’erence  { 
between  right  and  wTong,  and  that  resolution  f 
to  keep  to  the  right,  which  was  necessary,  ■ 
especially  to  one  of  his  good-natured  dis])08i- 
tion.  He  soon  established  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  his  companions,  and  was  willingly  , 
admitted,  nay,  was  invited  by  all  parties,  to  ‘ 
take  part  in  their  scliemes  and  amusements.  ' 
It  proved  most  fortunate  for  him,  that,  at  his 
first  outset,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  so 
excellent  a  boy  as  George  Freeman. 

Chap.  VII. 

Thoughtheworthy  schoolmaster  had  thought 
it  best  to  send  his  new  pupil  to  join  his  com¬ 
panions  without  delay,  under  the  care  of 
George  Freeman,  it  was  far  from  being  his 
habit  to  let  an  inexperienced  boy  “  take  his 
chance,”  as  it  is  termed,  amongst  the  rest, 
without  such  words  of  counsel  and  encourage¬ 
ment  as  might  assist  him  in  his  entrance  upon 
so  new  a  scene.  Mr.  Primer  was  deej)!)’  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  religious  feeling  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  when  a  parent 
committed  his  child  to  his  care.  AVhatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  parents — 
whether  they  had  done  their  duty  to  their  son, 
or  not  —  he  felt  that  he  at  least  w  as  bound  to 
take  those  parents’  place,  and  perform  the  part 
of  a  good  parent.  An  immortal  soul  had  been 
committed  to  his  training;  and  on  the  way  in 
which  he  performed  his  duty,  might  depend 
its  character  in  time,  perhaps  its  portion  in 
eternity.  In  that  soul  the  spark  of  divine 
grace  had  been  implanted  at  baptism  ;  and  it 
was  for  him  to  cherish  and  inijirove  the  grace 
given,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  it  from  being 
overspread  by  the  sins  and  follies  of  life.  To 
save  it  from  entering  into  the  evil  temjitations 
of  the  world,  he  knew  was  not  in  his  power. 
The  school  itself  was  a  little  world,  in  which 
sharp  trial  would  be  ma<lc  of  the  spirit.  His 
duty  was,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  ensure  that 
the  passage  of  a  pupil  through  his  school 
should  not  be,  ns  it  too  often  is,  a  training  for 
the  evil  practices  and  corruptions  of  the  great 
w’orld  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
conduce  to  save  him  from  them,  by  warning 
him  to  resist  temptation  from  the  beginning. 

With  such  views  ns  these,  it  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  arrival  of  each  new  ]inpil 
was  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  to  our  excellent 
schoolmaster.  One  of  the  first  duties  w  ould, 
of  course,  be,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  a  boy’s 
acquirements,  before  determining  the  class  in 
w'hich  he  is  to  be  jilaced,  or  the  studies  to 
which  his  mind  is  to  be  directed  ;  but  with 
Mr.  Primer  there  was  an  object  of  even  greater 
importance  than  this,  namely,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  disposition  of  Ids  new  pupil, 
with  a  view  to  his  moral  treatment. 

Partly  for  this  jnirpose,  and  in  order  to 
accustom  him  to  such  friendly  intercourse  ns 
it  is  fit  should  subsist  between  master  and 
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jmpil,  Mr.  Primer  sent  for  him  out  of  the 
l)lay-yarcl,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  to 
drink  tea  with  him  ;  and  was  pleased  to  find 
at  once,  from  the  cheerful  face  with  wliich  he 
entered  the  parlour,  that  he  had  been  well 
received  amongst  his  companions ;  and  he  dis¬ 
cerned  at  once  that  little  Jack  had  no  sulki¬ 
ness  about  him,  but  was,  as  we  have  described 
him,  a  good-natured,  simple-hearted  lad. 

Mr.  Primer  soon  found  out,  that  after  the 
usual  preliminary  cross-examination  to  which 
all  new  boys  are  subject,  little  Jack  hod  been 
engaged  in  a  racing-match  with  two  or  three 
others,  who  had  been  matched  together  by 
Harry  Scamper;  and  also,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  certain  gifts  of  marbles  frorii  several 
of  the  boys,  as  a  cu]iital  to  set  him  up  in  that 
necessary  article.  These,  and  other  particu¬ 
lars,  were  satisfactory,  as  proving  that  little 
John  Wilkins  had  been  well  treated,  and  was 
likely  to  suffer  none  of  that  inconvenience  to 
which  boys  of  reserved  and  timid  disposition 
are  exposed.  Without  entering  into  a  regular 
lecture,  Mr.  Primer  contrived  to  give  his  new 
boy  such  admonitions  as  he  judged  would  be 
most  useful  to  him  ;  at  the  same  time  endea¬ 
vouring  successfully  to  win  bis  confidence  and 
attachment.  He  spoke  to  him  seriously  and 
affectionately  of  the  new  scenes  into  which  he 
had  entered  ;  the  importance  of  diligence  and 
steadiness,  and  of  a  fixed  resolution,  with 
(rod’s  aid,  to  do  his  duty.  Attention  to  his 
studies  was  not  only  necessary  for  his  own 
advancement  in  life,  but  also  was  a  duty  which 
he  owed  his  parent ;  nay,  that  God  himself 
expected  that  he  should  improve  the  talents 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  him,  so  as  to  be  the 
more  able  to  do  good  in  his  generation. 

All  this  little  Wilkins  listened  to  with  grave 
attention  ;  the  more  so,  us  it  was  unlike  what 
he  had  been  used  to  hear  at  home — his  father 
not  having  been  used  to  speak  with  serious 
affection ;  but  like  most  other  jiarents,  being 
apt  to  scold  when  angry,  and  Joke  when  in 
good  humour. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  when  tea  was 
removed,  “  now  we  must  see  what  yon  have 
learnt,  in  order  to  know  liorv  to  class  you.” 
He  then  examined  more  particularly  than  he 
had  done  hitherto,  how  far  he  iiad  advanced 
in  learning.  One  great  test  which  Mr.  Primer 
found  more  readily  than  any  other  to  elicit  the 
degree  ot  talent,  or  at  least  the  uc<(uircmcnt, 
of  a  boy  of  that  age,  was  to  try  him  by  dic¬ 
tation, —  that  is,  reading  a  passage  from  some 
book,  and  desiring  him  to  write  it  after  him. 
This  little  Jack  did  tolerably  well,  making 
but  few  mistakes  in  the  spelling,  and  gene¬ 
rally  putting  the  right  stops  and  capitals  in 
their  proper  places.  After  that,  Mr.  Primer 
rend  a  longer  passage  —  as  much  us  half  a 
jmge, — and  then  d(  sired  his  jiupil  to  set  down 
as  much  as  he  remembered  of  it.  But  in  this 
little  Jack  failed ;  indeed,  it  would  have  taken  a 


boy  of  considerable  ability  to  have  remembered 
witli  accuracy  what  was  read,  unless  it  had 
been  mere  narrative.  Mr.  Primer  then  tried 
him  in  sums ;  and  then  in  reading.  For  the 
last  purpose,  the  schoolmaster  took  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  not  only  served  to  try  his 

1>owers  of  reading,  which  proved  satisfactory, 
)ut  also  furnished  a  commencement  for  an 
examination  as  to  his  knowledge  of  religion, 
without  a  formal  announcement  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Primer  easily  discerned,  that  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  common  precepts  which  it  enjoined, 
together  with  a  notion  of  the  necessity  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  dutiful¬ 
ness  to  his  ])arents,  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
information,  both  as  to  the  doctrines  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  paramount  and 
stringent  nature  of  religious  responsibility. 
For  uiis,  however,  Mr.  Primer  was  prepared, 
from  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wilkins  senior; 
who,  though  a  good  sort  of  man,  was,  like  too 
many  of  his  station  at  the  present  time,  griev¬ 
ously  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  and  require¬ 
ments  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ.  Another  de¬ 
ficiency  which  little  Wilkins  exhibited,  w'as 
with  regard  to  the  Church  Catechism,  which 
he  could  not  even  repeat  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  much  less  explain  its  meaning. 

On  the  whole,  how'ever,  the  new  pupil  was, 
in  attainments  and  quickness,  somewhat  above 
the  average  of  the  boys  of  the  same  age,  in 
the  middle  classes,  who  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Primer’s  sehool ;  and  the  worthy  schoolmaster 
discerned  at  once  that  he  had  a  good  disposi¬ 
tion  to  work  upon,  and  a  very  fair  portion  of 
talent. 

We  need  not  go  on  to  describe  at  length 
the  initiation  of  John  Wilkins  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  school.  Under  the  guidance  of 
George  Freeman,  he  soon  became  accustomed 
to  the  duties,  and  set  out  with  very  good  jrro- 
mise;  and  the  regularity  with  which  he  began 
was  of  great  service  to  liini.  However,  after 
his  days  oi shadoicship  were  over,  and  he  began 
to  stand  on  his  own  legs,  his  course  was  not 
quite  so  steady.  Sometimes  he  was  late  in  a 
morning ;  at  other  times  his  lesson  was  im¬ 
perfectly  learned.  lie  began  to  think  more 
of  jilav,  and  less  of  learning;  and  gradually 
forsook  the  company  of  George  Freeman,  for 
that  of  Harrj'  Scamper.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  got  into  several  scrapes,  of  which 
we  shall  perhaps  read  more  in  the  following 
cha]>ters. 


TRADITION. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Englishman't  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  mischief  which  has  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names,  may 
be  exhibited,  in  a  strong  light,  by  considering  the 
ill  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  word  tradi- 
Tio.N  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  has  applied 
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the  word  moit  improperly  to  all  the  norelties  and 
all  the  inventiona  with  which  the  hat  corrupted 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  tainU;  and  thoie 
who  cannot  dittinguith  between  namet  and  thing* 
have  been  filling  themselves  and  others  with  vague 
apprehensions  as  to  the  danger  which  may  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  word  tradition,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  wrest  it  altogether  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Romanists,  that  so  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  hereafter  according  to  its  just  and  lawful 
acceptation. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  continually  meeting 
with  persons  who  have  learned,  from  their  very 
infancy,  to  entertain  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the 
very  name  of  tradition,  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  popery.  But  if  every  thing  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  popery  which  has  been  used,  or  rather 
abused,  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  might  it  not  be 
said,  with  equal  truth,  that  episcopacy  is  popery, 
simply  because  the  papists  have  bishops  ?  “So  have 
they  presbyters  too,"  says  Leslie ;  “  they  have  the 
creed  likewise,  and  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  all 
these  must  be  popish,  if  this  be  a  good  argument.” 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  word  tradition  is  employed  by  the 
Church  of  England  exactly  corresponds  with  its 
use  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  1  Cor.  xi.  2  (marginal  reading) ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  15;  and  2  Thess.  iii.  6;  and  I  know  not  by 
what  word  we  can  so  well  express  the  transmitted 
rites  and  usages,  the  transmitted  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  transmitted  faith  and  piety  of  the  holy 
catholic  Church.  Let  us  carefully  keep  in  mind 
this  real  scope  and  signification  of  the  word  tra¬ 
dition,  and  we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  the  so- 
called  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  unwritten, 
unrecorded,  unhanded  down,  is,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  no  tradition  at  all.  For  what 
the  Romanists  call  tradition,  so  far  from  being 
an  appeal  either  to  antiquity,  or  even  to  the  last 
generation,  is  simply  an  appeal  to  the  present 
pope,  or  his  doctors.  And  it  is  invented  by  them 
as  occasion  needs,  and  held  fast  and  reverently 
guarded  as  a  divine  deposit.  Our  tradition,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  recorded  in  the  acts  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  been  openly 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  being  linked,  as  some  ignor¬ 
antly  suppose,  with  every  Romish  corruption, 
what  is  truly  called  tradition  is  most  powerfully 
opposed  to  all  corruptions  in  theology,  and  to 
none  more  effectually  than  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  we  may  safely  venture  to 
affirm  that,  in  this,  its  proper  sense,  tradition 
is  as  little  regarded  by  the  Romanist  as  by  many 
Protestant  communities. 

The  Romanists,  it  is  true,  would  willingly  co¬ 
lour  their  novelties  and  their  pretences  by  using 
as  many  fair  words  as  possible ;  and  so  they  make 
mention  of  Scripture  tradition  and  antiquity.  But 
when  we  examine  these,  their  alleged  proofs,  they 
will  not  stand  to  them ;  but  they  immediately  take 
refuge  in  their  own  alleged  infallibility,  saying  that 
they  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  Scripture,  and 
what  is  tradition,  and  what  antiquity;  nay,  that 
they  have  a  power  to  declare  any  new  point  of 
faith,  which  the  Church  never  heard  of  bdfore. 

But,  to  quote  the  admirable  words  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  in  his  “Treatise  of  the  Catholic  Church,*’ 


“The  tradition,  which  was  of  so  much  use  in  the 
primitive  Church,  did  not  consist  in  unwritten 
traditions  or  customs,  commended  or  ratified  by 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  any  visible  Church, 
but  it  consisted  in  the  confessions  or  registers  of 
particular  churches,  and  in  the  unanimous  consent 
of  so  many  several  churches  as  exhibited  their 
confessions  to  the  Nicene  council  out  of  such  forms 
as  had  been  framed  and  taught  before  that  contro¬ 
versy  arose  about  the  divinity  of  Christ.  And  this 
being  done  voluntarily  and  freely  (these  Churches 
being  not  dependent  one  upon  another,  nor  over- 
swayed  by  any  authority  over  them,  nor  misled  by 
faction  to  frame  their  confessions  of  faith  by  imi¬ 
tation,  or  according  to  some  pattern  set  them), 
was  a  pregnant  argument  that  this  faith,  wherein 
they  all  agreed,  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
apostles  and  their  followers,  and  was  the  true 
meaning  of  the  holy  writings  in  this  great  article. 
And  it  evidently  proved  that  Arius  did  obtrude 
such  interpretations  of  Scripture  as  had  not  been 
heard  of  before,  or  were  but  the  sense  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  persons  in  the  Church,  and  not  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  believers.” 

If  called  upon,  therefore,  to  illustrate  tradition, 
as  that  word  was  always  employed  by  the  early 
Christians,  in  relation  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  we 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  while  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  interpreted  by  tradition,  tradition  is  verified 
by  Scripture :  that  while  tradition  gives  form  to  the 
doctrine.  Scripture  gives  life  ;  and  that  while  tra¬ 
dition  teaches.  Scripture  proves.  Or,  as  it  is  so 
well  expressed  by  Archbishop  Bramhall,  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  “  Scripture  and  tradition 
arc  not  two  different  rules  of  faith,  but  one  and 
the  same  rule,  dilated  in  the  Scripture,  and  con- 
tracted  in  those  creeds  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  in  which  tradition  mainly  consists.” 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  enforce  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  above  definitions,  than  by  giving  the 
following  extracts  from  Hooker,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Bishop  Beveridge,  a.s  to  the  true  and 
just  interpretation  of  the  word  tradition. 

“There  hath  been  some  doubt,”  says  Hooker, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity,” 
“  *  whether  containing  in  Scripture,’  do  import  ex¬ 
press  setting  down  in  plain  terms,  or  else,  com¬ 
prehending  in  such  sort,  that  by  reason  we  may 
from  thence  conclude  all  things  which  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Against  the  former  of  these  two  construc¬ 
tions,  instance  hath  sundry  ways  been  given.  For 
our  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  co-eternity  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  Hit  Father,  the  proceeding  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
duty  of  baptising  infants, — these,  with  such  other 
principal  points,  the  necessity  whereof  is  by  none 
denied,  are,  notwithstanding,  in  Scripture  nowhere 
to  be  found  by  express  literal  meaning ;  only  de¬ 
duced  they  are  out  of  Scripture  by  collection.” 

“  One  great  use  of  tradition,”  says  Bishop  Je¬ 
remy  Taylor,  in  his  “  Ductor  Dubitantiuni,”  “  is 
in  rituals,  and  in  such  instances,  concerning  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  these  words: 
‘the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  1  come’  (1  Cor. 
xi.  34).  Such  are,  1.  The  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day  solemnly  once  a  year,  and  less  solemnly 
once  a  week ;  that  is,  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  the 
weekly  Sunday.  2.  The  government  of  the  Church 
by  bishops,  wUch  is  consigned  to  us  by  a  tradition 
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greater  than  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  as  great  though  they  are  not  delivered  in  so  many  words 
as  that  of  the  Lord’s  day;  and  that  so  notorious,  and  syllables,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
that  thunder  is  not  more  heard,  than  this  is  seen  ment,  yet  all  Christians  have  been  agreed  upon 
in  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  3.  Offices  eccle-  them,  as  being  founded  in  both;  excepting  only 
siastical,  to  be  said  and  done  by  ecclesiastical  some  few  heretics,  of  whom,  in  religion,  no  greater 
persons;  such  as  are  the  public  prayers  and  sacra-  account  is  to  be  had,  than,  in  nature,  of  monsters, 
ments  of  the  Church ;  the  blessing  of  the  married  So,  also,  that  infants  are  to  be  cleansed  by  holy 
pairs,  and  joining  them  in  the  holy  and  mysterious  baptism,  and  sponsors  to  be  employed  in  that 
rite  of  marriage;  the  consecration  of  bishops  by  sacrament;  that  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  first  in 
bishops  only,  and  the  ordination  of  priests  by  each  week,  is  to  be  religiously  kept ;  that  the  pas- 
bishops  and  presbyters.  These  three  arc  the  most  sion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  into 
universal  and  apostolical  traditions,  which,  although  heaven,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
they  also  have  great  grounds  in  Scripture,  yet,  be-  to  be  commemorated  every  year ;  that  the  Church 
cause  the  universal  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  is  to  be  every  where  governed  by  bishops,  distinct 
Church  of  God,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  Churches  from  the  presbyters,  and  set  over  them :  these, 
primitive,  is  infinitely  evident  and  notorious,  less  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  are  no  where 
liable  to  exception,  and  an  apt  commentary  upon  directed  in  holy  Scripture  expressly  and  by  name ; 
the  certain,  but  less  evident  places  of  Scripture;  nevertheless,  for  fourteen  hundred  years  firom  the 
therefore  these  may  be  placed  under  the  pfotec-  apostles,  they  were  every  where  publicly  received 
tion  of  universal  tradition,  for  they  really  have  it  by  the  Church;  nor  can,  within  that  period,  any 
beyond  all  exception.  And  although  in  these  the  Church  be  found,  which  does  not  agree  therein. 
Scripture  is  sufficient  to  all  wise  and  good  rot-ii.  So  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  univerial  notions, 
to  all  that  are  willing  to  learn  and  obey,  and  not  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  Christians  from  the 
desirous  to  make  sects  and  noises ;  yet,  because  first,  not  so  much  from  any  particular  passages 
all  men  are  not  wise,  and  good,  and  disinterested,  of  Scripture,  as  from  all ;  from  the  general  scope 
tradition,  in  these  things,  is  to  Scripture  as  a  burn-  and  tenour  of  the  entire  Gospel ;  from  the  nature 
ing-gidss  to  the  sun  ;  it  receives  its  rays  in  a  point,  and  design  of  the  religion  therein  established ; 
and  unites  their  strength,  and  makes  them  burn  and  from  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  apostles,  who, 
as  well  as  shine;  that  is,  it  makes  them  do  that  together  with  the  delivered  down  Church-rites 
which,  in  their  nature,  they  are  apt  to  do,  and  of  this  sort,  and,  so  to  speak,  general  interpreta- 
from  which  they  are  only  hindered  accidentally.”  tions  of  the  Gospel,  throughout  the  whole  world  ; 

“Yet,  indeed,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  in  the  otherwise,  it  was  incredible,  yea,  it  vrere  altogether 
preface  to  his  “  Essay  on  the  Canons  of  the  ‘“possible,  that  they  should  be  received  with  such 
Primitive  Church/*  “  this  holy  Scripture,  although  universal  consent  every  where  and  always, 
in  those  precepts  which  are  absolutely  necessary  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  what  we  are 
to  the  salvation  of  every  man,  it  he  very  clear  and  ‘o  understand  by  the  word  tradition,  according  to 
plain  to  all ;  yet,  in  things  relating  to  doctrine  received  acceptation  in  every  pure  branch  of 
and  the  outward  discipline  of  the  Church,  it  is  Christ's  holy  catholic  Church,  1  would  now  ask 
not,  on  account  of  its  very  depth,  understood  in  whether,  in  every  Christian  country,  it  may  not 
the  same  way  by  all ;  but  ‘  diflerent  people  inter-  “‘‘“h  be  said  that,  even  from  the  lessons  of 

pret  its  divine  sayings  differently,  so  that  it  would  ‘I*®  nursery  upwards  to  the  canons  of  the  synod, 
seem  as  if  as  many  meanings  almost  might  he  ex-  educational  economy  has  always  been  practi- 
tracted  from  it  as  there  are  men,’  as  Vincentius  cally  going  on,  whereby  generation  after  genera- 
Lirinensis  of  old  observed,  and  as  it  abundantly  tion  has  been  taught  explicitly  that  which  the 
appears  from  heretics  and  schismatics,  who  each  Scripture  is  supposed  implicitly  to  contain  ?  and 
obtain  their  own  perverse  opinions  and  practices  |  whether  this  process  of  guidance  and  instruction 
from  holy  Scripture,  interpreted  after  their  own  way.  \  tnay  not  properly  be  entitled  tradition  ?  We  know 
In  matters,  then,  of  this  sort,  if  we  would  be  secure  |  that  catechetical  instruction  in  the  articles  of  the 
against  erring  or  stumbling,  first  of  all,  beyond  j  Christian  faith,  or,  in  certain  compendious  for- 
question,  we  must  beware  of  adhering  too  perti- j  wu/«  of  belief,  was  assiduously  cultivated  and  prac- 
naciously  to  the  private  opinions  or  conjectures,  i  ti*cd  in  the  primitive  times.  We  know  that  at  all 
whether  of  ourselves  or  others;  rather  should  we  |  times  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith  have 
review  what  the  whole  Church,  or,  at  least,  the  Ijeen  more  or  less  imbibed  by  baptised  children 
majority  of  Christians,  thought  thereon,  and  ac-  from  their  mothers,  or,  it  may  be,  even  from  their 
quiesce  in  that  opinion  in  which  Christians  of  ail  nurses.  And  we  know  that  the  torch  of  instruc- 
ages  are  agp'eed.  For  as,  in  all  other  things,  *  the  been  handed  on  through  a  long  series  of 

agreement  of  all  is  the  voice  of  nature,’  as  Cicero  by  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who,  with  more 

saith,  so,  in  things  of  this  nature,  the  agreement  i®**  of  intelligence  and  faithfulness,  have  al- 
of  all  Christians  may  well  be  accounted  the  voice  ways  exercised  a  constant  superintendence  over 
of  the  Gospel.  Now  there  are  many  things,  which,  ‘he  belief  and  practice  of  the  people, 
although  they  are  not  read  expressly  and  definitely  But  if  the  case  be  thus,  must  we  not  feel  and 
in  holy  Scripture,  yet,  by  the  common  consent  of  acknowledge  that  to  teach  religion  without  the  aid 
all  Christians,  are  obtained  from  it.  For  instance,  of  tradition  is  absolutely  impracticable  ?  It  is  quite 
that,  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  three  distinct  evident  that  we  teach  our  children  traditionally ; 
persons  are  to  be  worshipped.  Father,  Son,  and  and  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  some  sort,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  each  of  these  is  very  God,  |  sectarians  do  the  same.  But  the  difference  is, 
and  yet  that  there  is  only  one  God ;  that  Christ  is  !  that  with  us  of  the  Church  of  England  all  the 
tfiyBponros,  very  God  and  very  man,  in  one  and  I  leading  principles  of  a  Christian  education  are  to 
the  same  person ;  these  and  the  like  trutlis,  al-  be  found  in  those  formularies  of  our  Church,  which 
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we  owe,  under  God,  to  the  labours  of  our  reform¬ 
ers.  And  whence  did  they  derive  those  formu¬ 
laries  but  from  the  documents  and  testimonies  of 
Christian  antiquity  I  whence,  but  from  that  oracle 
of  catholic  lratiitioii,'mhose  voice  is  scarcely  broken 
by  a  sound  of  discord  or  dissent  T 

To  expect,  then,  that  our  children  are  to  be 
educated  without  the  aid  of  tradition,  as  thus  under¬ 
stood  and  thus  illustrated,  would  be  little  less  than 
insanity.  And,  to  borrow  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  from  an  article  in  the  “  Christian  Remem¬ 
brancer,”  for  1840,  on  “  Biber’s  Standard  of  Catho¬ 
licity  “  It  would  be  scarcely  more  insane  to  tell 
a  peasant,  or  an  artisan,  to  observe  attentively  the 
firmament  of  heaven,  and  to  expect  that  his  obser-  | 
vation  would  lead  him  to  the  Newtonian  system  1 
of  physical  astronomy.  The  firmament,  it  is  true, 
is  the  book  by  which  all  schemes  of  astronomy  must 
be  tested.  The  Ptolemaic  tradition,  the  Tychonic 
tradition,  yen,  the  Copernicau  or  Kewtoniau  tradi¬ 
tion,  are  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  described,  if  they  cannot  endure  com¬ 
parison  with  the  doctrine  icritlen  in  the  skiet.  But 
if  it  had  so  happened  that  the  Keictonian  tradi¬ 
tion  had  been  regularly,  and  without  interruption, 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  first  dawn  of  science 
to  the  present  hour,  most  outrageously  absurd 
would  it  have  been  for  any  disciple  of  natural 
philosophy  to  say,  ‘  1  will  have  none  of  your 
human  contrivances  and  schemes.  I  will  read 
nothing  but  the  volume  which  God  has  spread  out 
before  me  in  the  heavens ;  and  from  that  alone 
will  I  form  my  judgment  of  his  handy-work.’  Now, 
as  it  is  with  the  firmament  of  heaven,  so  is  it  with 
the  whole  expanse  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  we  must  look  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  But  we  may  seek  there  in  vain  for  the 
theory  which  shall  harmonise  and  explain  them,  if 
we  disdain  to  accept  the  guidance  of  other  minds, 
or  if  we  cast  away  from  us  the  labours  and  the 
testimonies  of  former  generations.” 

I  fear,  however,  that  thtre  is  a  sense,  in  which 
it  must  he  said,  of  many  who  acknowledge  the  use 
of  tradition,  that  they  nevertheless  cast  away  from 
them  the  labours  and  the  testimonies  of  former 
generations.  For  it  is  certain  that  we  do  so,  not 
only  when  we  disregard  altogether  the  voice  of 
catholic  tradition,  but  when  we  are  unmindful  of 
the  one  great  practical  end,  for  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  have  thus  been 
handed  down  to  us,  with  an  almost  miraculous 
consent,  from  generation  to  generation.  I  will  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  with  the  word  of  earnest  admoni¬ 
tion  which  is  given  by  Bishop  Patrick,  in  his 
“  Discourse  about  Tradition;”  desiring  to  impress 
upon  my  own  heart,  as  well  as  upon  the  hearts  of 
others,  of  what  supreme  importance  it  is  that 
”  while  we  receive  those  blessed  truths  of  the 
Scripture,  which  have  been  dclirered  down  to  ns 
by  the  Church,  we  ourselves  should  be  delivered 
up  to  them  (see  Horn.  vi.  17,  marginal  reading). 
This  is  the  tradition  which  we  must  be  sure  to 
retain  and  hold  fast  above  all  others,  as  that, 
without  which,  all  our  belief  will  be  ineffectual. 
For  this  is  the  very  end  for  which  all  divine  truth 
is  delivered  unto  us,  viz.  that  we  may  be  delivered, 
and  may  make  the  complete  surrender  of  ourselves 
to  it.  Blessed  be  God,  we  have  a  form  of  doctrine 
delivered  down  to  us,  in  the  Church  of  England, 


exactly  agreeable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which 
lie  open  before  us.  And  while  wc  deem  it  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  search  those 
Scriptures  daily,  let  us  pray  for  grace,  that  we 
may  be  formed  according  to  the  holy  doctrines 
therein  contained,  by  the  delivery  of  ourselves 
unto  them;  by  the  delivery  of  our  mind  —  that 
is,  to  think  of  God  and  ourselves,  and  of  our  duty, 
in  every  point,  just  as  the  Scripttires  instruct  us; 
and  hy  the  delivery  of  our  wills  and  affections,  to 
be  governed  and  regulated  according  to  their 
directions.  To  this  we  are  continually  drawn, 
and  mightily  moved,  by  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  if  we  would  shew  our 
thankfulness  for  such  aid,  let  us  follow  these  godly  f 
motions,  and  conform  ourselves,  in  all  things,  to  I 
the  heavenly  prescriptions  of  the  book.” 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  A.  f 


iloticr^  of  iiooitil.  ' 

The  Reformation  is  an  event  which,  as  Ilallain  | 
observes  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  ; 
long  parliament,  no  Englishm.an  ever  regards  with-  ^ 
out  interest,  and  few  without  prejudice.  Many, 
indeed,  are  the  conflicting  opinions  in  reference  to  . 
this  momentous  proceeding.  The  papist  deplores 
it  as  an  unmitigated  evil ;  the  over-zcaluus  protest-  ; 
ant  as  an  imperfect  good;  and  the  English  Church-  [ 
man  as  a  great,  an  invaluable  blessing,  but,  like  [ 
every  other  earthly  blessing,  accompanied  with  j 
some  evil.  To  know  which  is  the  true  opinion,  i 
grounded  on  historical  facts,  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  { 
said,  a  most  important  knowledge,  not  only  for  the  , 
good  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  for  the  whole  of  , 
Christendom.  For  if,  as  the  papist  aflirms,  the  Re-  f 
formation  was  a  sin,  we  in  the  English  Church  are  . 
in  a  state  of  schism  ;  if  it  were  an  event  reconcil-  ’ 
able  with  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  ' 
both  the  papist  and  the  over- zealous  protestant  are  . 
in  England  the  schismatics :  besides  tbe  neces-  ' 
sity  being  involved  in  this  conclusion,  of  foreign  ‘ 
Churches,  more  or  less  corrupt,  setting  about  their  t 
own  reformation. 

Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  shew  that  the  posi-  | 
tion  of  English  Churchmen  is  the  only  position  which  { 
in  this  country  they  can  consistently  hold,  must  be  ( 
desirable  at  a  time  when  so  many  are  led  into  error  ^ 
— from  ignorance,  let  us  hope — on  this  very  point  I 
In  this  light  it  is  that  wc  consider  Mr.  Gresley’s  i 
Forest  of  Arden  so  well-timed  and  valuable  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  our  popular  literature ;  for  as  it  will 
be  generally  read,  the  true  principles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  which  it  so  well  illustrates,  will  be  as  ge¬ 
nerally  known ;  and,  we  may  humbly  trust,  will  lead 
many  well-disposed  persons  to  understand  the  sin 
of  dissent,  whether  Romish  or  Protestant.  It  is 
useless  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  beautiful 
story  there  so  feelingly  told.  All  our  readers  have  ( 
read,  or,  we  trust,  will  read,  this  fascinating  little  t 
volume. 

The  Child's  Christian  Year.  Hymns  fur  every  Sun¬ 
day  and  Ilolyday ;  compiled  for  tbe  use  of  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools.  12mo,  pp.  105.  Oxford,  Parker ; 

London,  Rivingtons. 

.Most  of  our  readers  probably  have  heard  of  the 
Christian  Year — a  volume  of  sacred  hymns  adapted 
to  tbe  services  of  the  Church,  by  tbe  Rev.  John 
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Keble, — of  which  nearly  fifty  editions  have  been 
■old.  Many  also  may  have  taken  it  uj>,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  understand  and  admire  it:  it  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  poetry  which  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind 
to  understand.  To  such  persons — those,  that  is, 
who  tried,  but  could  not  appreciate  the  former 
volume— this  smaller  one,  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Keble  and  the  late  Professor  Anstice,  will  be 
an  acceptable  gift.  It  breathes  the  same  spirit; 
but  is  more  simple  both  in  language  and  ideas. 
As  in  the  original  Christian  Year,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  is  the  morning  hymn ;  so  here  we 
are  disposed  to  assign  that  place  to  the  evening 
hymn. 

ICrcnin"  Hymn. 

”  Father,  by  Thy  love  and  power 
('omes  again  the  evening  hour. 

Light  has  vanished,  labours  cease, 

Weary  creatures  rest  in  p<'ace. 

Thou  w  hose  nnial  dews  <listil 
On  the  lowliest  weed  that  grows ; 

Father  1  guard  our  couch  from  ill. 

Lull  Thy  creaturea  to  repose. 

We  to  Thee  ourselves  resira. 

Let  our  latest  thoughts  beThine. 

Saviour !  to  Thy  Father  l)ear 
This  our  feeble  evening  prayer. 

Thou  hast  seen  how  oft  to-day 
We,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; 

Worldly  thoughts,  and  thoughts  of  pride, 

W  ishes  to  Thy  cross  untrue. 

Secret  faults  and  undi'scrir'd. 

Meet  Thj  spirit-piercing  view. 

Blessed  Saviour  !  yet  throe.gh  Thee, 

I’ray  that  these  may  pardoned  Ire. 

Holy  Spirit!  breath  of  halm! 

Fall  on  us  in  evening’s  ralm. 

Yet  a  while  before  we  sleep. 

We  with  Thee  will  vigils  keep; 

I^'ad  us  on  our  sins  to  muse. 

Give  us  truest  (HMiitence ; 

Then  the  love  of  God  iniuse, 

Ilreathin;'  humble  euntidenre. 

Melt  our  sidrits,  mould  our  will ; 

Soften,  strengthen,  comfort  still. 

Rlesserl  Trinity !  lie  near 

Through  the  hours  of  darkness  drear ; 

When  the  lielii  of  man  is  far, 

Ve  more  i  Ivarly  present  are. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Watch  o’er  our  defenceless  head ! 

Let  your  angids’  guardian  host 
Keep  all  evil  from  our  IksI, 

Till  the  Hoo<l  of  momiiig  rays 
Wake  us  to  a  song  of  praise" !” 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  History  0/  lAterature 
Ancient  and  Modern,  of  which  a  translation  has 
lately  appeared  (London  and  I'dinhurgh,  Black¬ 
wood).  It  is  the  work  of  a  lirst-rate  scholar,  and 
a  really  Christian  philosopher,  who,  while  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  whole  compass  of  modern 
learning,  in  almost  all  languages,  can  truly  appre¬ 
ciate  “  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.”  .Moreover,  it 
abounds  in  good  sterling  common  sense.  W'c  shall 
quote  one  passage,  whieli  we  especially  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  all  sm.atterers  in  foreign  tongues. 
”  The  care  of  the  national  language  I  consider  as 
at  all  times  a  sacred  trust,  and  a  most  important 
privilege  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Every 
man  of  education  should  make  it  the  object  of  his 
unceasing  concern,  to  preserve  his  language  pure 
and  entire  ;  to  speak  it,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power, 
in  all  its  beauty  and  perfection.  He  should  be 
acquainted  generally,  not  superficially,  not  only 
with  the  political  history,  but  with  the  language 
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'  and  literature  of  his  country ;  and  so  far  is  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  from  being  hostile  to  all 
this,  that  without  such  study  I  believe  no  man 
can  acquire  the  degree  of  perspicuity,  or  the 
facility  of  expression  necessary  for  the  purposes  to 
j  which  1  have  alluded.  But  the  use  of  a  foreign 
dialect  in  society  should  certainly  be  limited  to 
the  strictest  bound  of  necessity.  A  nation  whose 
language  becomes  rude  and  barbarous,  must  be  on 
the  brink  of  barbarism  in  every  thing  else.  A 
nation  which  allows  her  language  to  go  to  ruin,  is 
parting  with  the  best  half  of  her  intellectual  inde- 
i  pendcnce,  and  testifies  her  willingness  to  cease  to 
'  exist.  The  danger  is  no  doubt  great  when  a  na¬ 
tional  language  is  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
systematic  plan  for  its  corruption,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  foolish  and  alTectcd  fashion,  which  en¬ 
courages  from  mere  silliness  the  use  of  a  foreign 
dialect.  But  in  such  matters  as  these,  the  danger 
ceases  to  be,  the  moment  we  are  sensible  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  In  every  thing  which  depends  not  upon  the 
spirit  of  a  moment,  but  on  the  permanence  of  an 
age,  the  victory  is  sure  to  be  obtained  by  the  uni- 
:  versal  and  calmly  progressive  resistance  of  men  of 
sense,”  We  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  some 
degree  of  scholarship  is  required  in  the  reader  fully 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  book. 


j  A  New  Dictionary  oj  the  English  Language.  By 
I  Charles  Iliehardson.  8vo,  pp.  887.  London, 

I  Pickering,  1833. 

'  Tiieke  are  not  a  few  persons,  we  believe,  even 
I  among  those  who  possess  a  fair  amount  of  general 
I  information,  whose  only  notion  of  a  dictionary  is 
of  a  book  where  they  will  find  the  meaning,  or, 
more  often,  the  spelling,  of  a  difiicult  word,  and 
,  who  regard  the  appeal  to  it  as  a  very  disagreeable 
I  necessity.  It  will  be  our  object  to  bring  them  to  a 
more  favourable  judgment  of  the  labours  of  the 
'  lexicographer  (as  the  writer  of  a  dictionary  is 
.  called),  and  to  shew  how  they  may  derive  from 
them  both  pleasure  and  profit.  There  are  few 

I  more  interesting  books,  indeed,  to  the  student  than 
the  one  whose  title  is  written  above ;  and  we 
would  strongly  advise  every  one  who  is  capable  of 
entering  into  the  study  to  procure  a  copy  of  it. 
We  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  our  statement. 

"Yeast  or  test,  s.  -y.  This  word  is  applied  to 
the  raging  surge  of  the  sea,  the  froth  or  foam  of 
it ;  and  also  of  fermenting  beer  :  hence  the  ‘  east’ 
is  the  quarter  from  which  the  most  disagreeable 
wind  proceeds. 

Danish  Jest:  Anglo-Saxon  Ystig,  stormy,  tem¬ 
pestuous;  Yst,  a  storm,  a  tempest;  from  the  verb 
yrsian,  iersian — irasci,  to  be  angry  or  enraged. 
Yrst,  the  past  participle,  by  dropping  r  becomes  yst." 
^  The  latter  paragraph  gives  at  one  view  the 
difl'erent  forms  of  the  word  in  the  other  cognate 
languages,  and  thus  ofi'ers  a  most  instructive  study 
,  to  the  philologist.  The  former  shews  not  only  the 
'  meaning  of  the  word,  but  gives  the  derivatives  that 
are  formed  from  it ;  as  will  appear  more  clearly  in 
the  instance  which  follows. 

“llAnuoNY,/.  -ic,-ics,-ical,-ically,-ious,-iousIy, 
'  -ist  (ize,  V.  -er).  Dis-  Eii  -In-  Un-.” 

Here  the  hyphen  (-)  when  it  precedes  points 
'  out  the  forms  taken  by  the  derivatives ;  when  it 

II  follows,  indicates  the  prefixes  which  are  used  in 
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making  compounds  from  the  root :  thus,  harmonic, 
unkarmonioHS,  and  ditharmonizc,  are  all  made  from 
the  word  harmony.  When  a  word  has  become  ob¬ 
solete,  or  has  gradually  changed  its  meaning,  pas¬ 
sages  are  quoted  from  old  writers  illustrating  its 
early  use.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  this  book  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  history,  structure,  and  powers 
of  our  native  tongpie.  There  is  also  a  larger  work 
by  the  same  author,  in  two  4to  volumes,  which  is 
even  yet  more  valuable. 

Prefixed  to  the  dictionary  is  a  short  sketch 
of  English  etymology — a  subject  which  has  been 
most  strangely  bandied  by  various  ignorant  Scotch 
schoolmasters  (such  as  Lennie,  Lindley  Murray, 
Reid,  M'Culloch,  &c.),  who  knowing  nothing  of 
language  generally,  or  of  the  English  language  in 
particular,  have  yet  presumed  to  write  what  they 
called  English  grammars.  We  are  especially  glad 
to  observe  that  Richardson  has  given  the  true 
form  of  the  past  tense  of  the  English  verb,  which 
is  also  given  in  the  little  grammar  which  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  few  months  since.  The  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  to  add  the  termination  td  to  the  infi¬ 
nitive  mood,  as  ordinary  modern  grammarians 
state  (this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  verbs  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin),  but  to  change  the  charac¬ 
teristic  radical  vowel ;  as,  hold,  held. 

Mr.  Cotton's  Short  and  Simple  Letters  to  Collagen 
(Rivington)  are  exceedingly  good,  both  in  style 
and  matter.  Should  the  succeeding  letters  be  equal 
to  those  which  we  have  already  seen,  they  will  be 
very  useful  for  general  distribution.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  author  is  what  he  professes  to  he, 
“a  lover  of  his  Church  and  country."  We  wish 
every  village  in  England  were  like  Brookside,  the 
one  descril^d  in  the  first  letter. 


iBttfcrUatuouitf. 

A  Non-Juror’s  Oi-ihion  of  Converts  to  the 
Romish  Church. — “  I  told  her,"  says  Ur.  George 
llickes,  when  speaking  of  a  lady  whose  perversion 
to  popery  he  endeavoured  to  prevent,  “  that  the 
moment  she  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  she 
must  be  responsible  to  God  for  all  the  errors, 
abuses,  and  corruptions  of  it,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government,  which  were  many  and  grievous ; 
and  1  beseeched  her,  by  her  eternal  salvation,  to 
give  herself  time  to  compare  the  doctrine,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  two  Churches  one  with 
the  other,  in  their  creeds,  offices,  and  constitution. 
1  told  her  that  her  danger  would  be  much  greater 
by  her  revolt,  than  that  of  those  who  were  bred  up 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.” 

Popular  Government. — When  one  advised 
Lycurgus,  the  famous  lawgiver,  to  establish  a 
popular  government  at  Lacedmmon,  "  Go,"  said 
he,  "  and  first  make  a  trial  of  it  in  thine  own 
family.” — Plutarch's  Lives. 

When  we  pray,  let  us  not  be  as  the  hypocrites, 
making  a  show ;  nor  use  vain  repetitions  with  the 
heathen :  let  us  compose  ourselves,  and  kneel  down 
quietly  as  to  a  work  far  above  us,  preparing  our 
minds  for  our  own  imperfection  in  prayer,  meekly 
repeating  the  wonderful  words  of  the  Church,  our 
Uacher,  and  desiring  with  the  angels  to  look  into 
t^m. 


Correct  Pronunciation. — The  sense  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  depends  so  much  on  the  emphasis  with  which 
it  IS  uttered,  that  if  you  read  without  emphasis,  the 
matter  is  dead  and  unafiecting;  if  you  lay  it  on  the 
wrong  word,  you  alter  the  sense.  Trite  examples 
have  been  given  of  sentences  which  have  as  many 
meanings  as  words,  when  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed.  Thus,  if  the  question  were  asked.  Do  you 
ride  to  Loudon  to-day  f  Place  the  accent  on  the 
first  word,  the  sense  is.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  ?  If 
you  place  it  on  the  second,  it  means,  Do  you  go 
yourself,  or  does  some  one  else  go  for  you  i  Lay  it  on 
the  third,  it  means.  Do  you  go  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  J  On  the  fourth,  it  asks  Whether  you  go  so  far 
as  London,  or  only  part  of  the  way?  On  the  fifth,  it 
is.  Do  you  ride  to  London,  or  to  some  other  place  ?  If 
you  lay  it  on  the  two  last,  it  asks  H'hether  you  go 
there  to-day,  or  at  some  other  time  ? — Jones  of  Sayland. 

Historical  Associations. — Whatever  with¬ 
draws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predomi¬ 
nate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indif¬ 
ferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has 
been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or 
whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the 
ruins  of  Iona.— Ur.  Johnson. 


SntelltgttKf. 

Canterbury.  Roehampton. — On  Sunday,  Nov. 
21,  collections  were  made  at  the  proprietary  chapel 
of  Roehampton,  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
in  that  hamlet  a  handsome  and  capacious  chapel 
fur  consecration.  The  contributions  of  communi¬ 
cants  were  offered  at  the  altar ;  those  of  non¬ 
communicants  were  received  at  the  door,  both  at 
morning  and  evening  service. 

The  sum  offered  at  the  altar  -  jCG14  19  8 

That  taken  at  the  doors  -  -  Ki  13  2 


Total  -  -  -  i;631  12  10 

Nearly  1000/.  more  has  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  who  have  undertaken  to  super¬ 
intend  the  work,  which  is  to  be  effected  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  without  application 
for  pecuniary  aid  to  any  society.  The  nomination 
of  the  curate  will  be  vested  in  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  diocesan. 

Bristol. — Her  raigesty  Queen  Adelaide,  having 
heard  of  the  exertions  which  are  making  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  Hanham,  near 
this  city,  by  the  means  of  church-extension,  has 
most  graciously  been  pleased  to  signify  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  remitting  to  the  vicar  of  Bitton  the  very 
handsome  donation  of  2o/.,  with  her  majesty’s  best 
wishes  for  the  advancement  of  this  object.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Warneford  has  lately  given  150/.,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  former  donation  of  400/.,  towards  the 
endowment  of  the  new  church  now  erecting  at 
Jeffries  Hill,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  building  of  a 
parsonage-house  at  the  same  place. 

Hereford. — Her  majesty,  in  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  original 
church  of  St.  Martin  was  destroyed,  during  the  civil 
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hare  it  recog^nised  in  the  Italian  council,  the  doc* 
trine  was  opposed  by  many  divines,  and  protested 
against  hy  the  clergy  of  Ireland  and  England.  Yet 
further;  the  popish  sect  in  Ireland  withhold  the 
cup  from  the  laity  in  the  eucharist — thereby  de¬ 
priving  them  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  for  a  sacra¬ 
ment  is  no  sacrament,  if  it  be  not  administered  as 
our  Lord  appointed.  Did  St.  Patrick  commit  this 
sin  t  This  was  undoubtedly  not  the  case ;  for  at 
the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
wherein  the  enactment  was  first  made  to  withhold 
the  cup  from  the  laity,  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  re¬ 
gulation  not  only  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  also 
opposed  to  primitive  tradition.  Nor  could  Sl  Pa¬ 
trick  have  uught  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purga¬ 
tory;  for  be  bad  been  dead  a  thousand  years  before 
that  doctrine  was  acknowledged  as  an  article  of 
faith  by  any  portion  of  the  Church.  Finally ;  the 
popish  sect  In  Ireland  asserts  the  supremGry  of 
the  pope  of  Rome ;  but  until  the  sraod  of  Kells, 
in  1152,  the  archbishops  of  Ireland  would  never 
condescend  to  receive  their  bulls  from  Rome;  and  . 
down  to  the  year  1315,  a  popish  author  acknow-  | 
ledges  that  Irish  ecclesiastics  took  no  oath  to  the 
pope,  and  that  lAry  never  applied  to  the  see  of 
Home,  as  the  bishops  of  the  popish  sect  in  Ireland  | 
now  do,  for  bulls  of  nomination,  institution,  or  ex¬ 
emptions  ;  that  they  never  appealed  to  Rome  for 
the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  causes.  Tlie  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  pope  is  indeed  in  direct  violation  of  a 
canon  of  the  universal  Church — a  canon  of  the 
third  general  council,  that  of  Ephesus  in  431,  de¬ 
creeing  that  no  bishop  should  assume  authority 
over  another.  You  see,  then,  continued  the  vicar, 
the  founder  of  the  Irish  Church  did  not  introduce 
those  doctrines  by  which  the  popish  sect  in  Ireland 
is  distinguished  from  the  catholic  Church,  our  own 
Church,  in  that  country.  I  may  add,  that  the  popish 
sect  in  It  eland  is  marked  by  a  spirit  and  temper 
as  much  opposed  to  that  of  true  Christianity,  real 
Catholicism,  as  are  its  doctrines.  We  in  England 
are  chiefly  in  dread  of  ultra- Protestantism.  .Many 
true  Churchmen  tremble  to  think  of  what  will  be 
the  consequence,  if,  as  is  probable,  ultra- Protest¬ 
antism  once  more  gains  the  ascendant.  1  know 
how  they  dwell  with  horror  on  the  atrocities  and 
persecutions  of  which  the  Puritans  or  ultra- Pro¬ 
testants  were  guilty  under  the  usurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well,  when  they  mimicred  their  primate, and  slaugh¬ 
tered  their  sovereign.  And  the  spirit  is  unchanged, 
as  exhibited  in  too  many  of  the  publications  of  the 
religious  world;  some  ultra- Protestants  glory  in  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors ;  and  many  true  Church¬ 
men,  I  say,  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when, 
under  a  similar  persecution,  they  will  have  to  take 
up  their  cross:  and  if,  my  brethren,  we  shall  be 
culled  upon  thus  to  sufler  for  our  crucified  Master 
—  in  suffering  endured  fur  his  sake,  may  we  be 
prepared  to  glory!  But  although  1  am  not  the 
vindicator  of  ultra- Protestantism,  I  would  entreat 
my  brethren  to  remember  that  the  papists  have 
been  as  cruel,  if  not  more  so ;  that  if  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Churchmen  under  Cromwell  was  severe,  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  when 
they  glared  disgrace  upon  the  blo^y  reign  of 
Queen  Mary ;  that  papists  likewise  murdered  the 
prim.ate  of  our  Church ;  and  that  if  they  did  not 
destroy  a  king,  they  did  at  least  attempt  to  do  so, 
in  the  gunpowder  plot.  And  if  you  desire  to  see 


how  the  same  atrocious  spirit  rests  among  the 
Irish  papists  of  the  present  day,  I  would  advise  | 
you  to  read  the  articles  written  by  a  very  high  : 
Churchman,  Mr.  Sewell,  in  the  Qmarlerljf  Hfview, 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.  As  we  are  dreading  the 
ultra- Protestant  ascendency  here  in  England,  so  are 
our  brethren  in  Ireland  dreading  the  popish  as¬ 
cendency;  and  while  we  are  defending  ourselves 
against  the  ultra- Protesunt  extreme  here,  let  us 
prove  that  we  adhere  to  the  middle  position  of  our 
Church,  by  aiding  our  brethren  in  Ireland  in  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against  the  popish  extreme: 
ay,  my  friends,  our  middle  position,  in  which  it  is 
our  blessing  to  be  placed.  Let  us  keep  to  that ; 
let  us  lemeniber  that  our  Church  opposes  the  ultra- 
Protestant  extreme  by  her  Prayer-b^k,  the  popish 
extreme  by  her  articles;  let  us  remember,  iMt  by 
our  riiuil  we  are  Catholics— by  our  articles,  Pro- 
I  testants.  I  know  bow  anxiously  earnest-minded, 
kind-hearted,  pious  men  long  fur  union — bow  their 
I  charitable  hearts  look  bock  with  fond  delight  to  the 
union  of  the  primitive  Church;  and  to  effect  union,  if 
I  they  favour  the  ultra-  Protestant  extreme,  tbey  would 
I  sacrifice  our  Prayer-book ;  if  they  favour  the  popish 
I  extreme,  they  would  sacrifice  the  articles.  Rut  if 
we  be  true  Churchosen,  we  shall  seek  union,  nt.t 
by  concession  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other, 

I  but  by  carefully  maintaining  that  truth  which  it  is 
l{  our  glorious  privilege  to  possess;  and  according  to 
I  which  we  hope  that  ultra-Protestants  may  be  by 
I  degrees  rendered  more  catholic  in  principle  and 
in  temper,  while  papists  may  be  induced  to  reform. 

I  We  arc  placed  by  Providence  in  the  centre  between 
I  the  two  extremes;  and  we  shall  violate  the  will  of 
,  our  God,  if  we  quit  this  our  providential  position. 

We  may  regret  it,  but  we  cannot  alter  the  fact, 

‘  that  the  Church  is  divided;  we  must  do  the  best 
:  we  can  under  the  given  circumstances.  1  would 
coropsrc  the  Church  to  that  glorious  river  the 
Rhine,  which  I  this  year  revisited.  1  saw  it  first 
flowing  in  one  mighty  undivided  stream.  It  was 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  it  reflected  the  glories  of 
the  heaven  above.  As  we  descended,  however,  we 
found  it  divided  into  several  channels.  And  I 
thought  of  the  (!hurch,  which  was  at  first,  like  the 
Rhine,  one  united  stream,  but  is  now  divided  into 
many  channels.  We  may  wish  that  it  were  not  so 
divided.  We  may  hope  that  the  various  channels 
will  be  reunited  ere  they  join  the  ocean  of  eter¬ 
nity.  But  we  shall  not  elFect  a  union  by  mingling 
our  own  sweet  waters  with  the  muddy  canals  of 
human  invention;  or  by  going  to  another  channel, 

—  wider,  it  may  be,  than  our  own,  but  polluted 
and  defiled.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  purity 
and  brightness  of  our  own  channel,  and  endeavour 
to  make  its  waters  still  sweeter  and  purer  and 
brighter.  They  who  so  feel  will  gladly  assist  their 
brethren  in  Ireland,  and  avail  themselves  of  that 
excellent  society,  th:  Irish  Church  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  ns  the  means  of  expressing  their  sympathy.” 


LONDON: 

I’ublishod  by  J.\MES  BURNS,  17  Portmas  Strekt, 
PoiiTMAN  Sui  abe;  and  to  lie  had,  by  order,  of  all  Uook- 
selleis  in  Town  and  Country. 


raiNTED  6Y 

XUBSON,  I.EVBY,  AND  FRANKLYN,  GREAT  NEW  STREET, 
FETTER  LANE, 


